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This is how Swift's fresh frozen meats are sold in the Paris % Gordon store, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Tailor Made” MEATS 


| onuet MEATS, wrapped in transparent 


Cellophane, are made to order for the new 


type of meat buyers. The modern woman prefers to 

buy fresh frozen meats wrapped this way because 

it simplifies her shopping . . . because she can see CSUN 
at a glance just what she is getting . . . because she Sore 
knows that Cellophane keeps meat 


clean and wholesome. Du Pont Cellophane 


Cellophane Company, Inc., 2 Park Cellophane is the registered trademark of the 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., to designate 


Avenue New York City its transparent cellulose sheeting 
’ y- 

















“BUFFALO” Mi 
“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter A necessary machine to bey gl 


Made in 7 sizes—for motor or pulley a uniform, thorough mixing. 


QUALITY MACHINES 
—for making QUALITY SAUSAGE! 


J [SING the same meat, cure, seasoning, smoking 

and cooking, “‘BUFFALO” machines will turn 
out a far SUPERIOR PRODUCT, and show you 
GREATER PROFITS than any combination of 


machines made today! 








The leaders of the 
industry today are 
“BUFFALO” users. 
Their orders and 
REORDERS are 


the most positive 





endorsement of 


the superiority “BUFFALO” Grinder 
“BUFF ALO” Air Stuff er of the “BUFFALO”. Built especially for producing the 


finest quality of pork sausage; 
also used for grinding fat. 











Equipped with patented leakproof 
SUPERIOR piston 





It will pay you to investigate this improved line of 


QUALITY SAUSAGE Machines 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, III. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Beef Values Depend on Treatment in Kitchen 


Packers May Produce Good Beef But 
If Consumer Lacks Cooking Knowledge 
Then Values are Lost for Everybody 


Packers produce a lot of good 
beef. 


They take every precaution to 
see that the animal is dressed 
right, that the carcass is properly 
chilled, and that the meat is han- 
died under right temperature con- 
ditions until it reaches the retail- 
er’s cooler. 


In most cases the retailer han- 
dies the product as carefully as 
the packer has. 


The trouble begins when it gets 
into the consumer’s kitchen. Too 
little exact information is known 
about cooking meat, especially 
beef. As a result much of its fine 
flavor is lost. 


This is a matter of much im- 
portance to the packer, as this 
loss in palatability results in a 
lower demand for meat than 
would exist if its ultimate con- 
sumer ate it with all its natural 
richness preserved. 

Helping to overcome this handicap 
is a part of the big project entitled “A 
Study of the Factors Which Influence 
Quality and Palatability of Meat,” 
which has been under way for a num- 
ber of years at a large number of state 
agricultural experiment stations and in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers cooperating agencies. 

Now the University of Missouri, one 
of the cooperators, has issued a bulle- 
tin summarizing its work in an effort 
fo find out the best way to cook beef 





cuts. This is entitled “How Certain 
Methods of Cooking Affect the Quality 
and Palatability of Beef.” The authors 
of the bulletin, who also conducted the 
experiments, are Jessie Alice Cline, 
E. A. Trowbridge, M. T. Foster and 
Hazel Elinor Fry. 


Cooking Beef Right. 


The beef cookery work done at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion during the past four years shows 
that 

1. Searing does not hold 
juices of meat. 

2. Low oven temperatures for roast- 
ing result in less cooking losses and 
greater palatability than do high oven 
temperatures. 


in the 











ROASTING IT RIGHT. 
Beef roasts in tests conducted at 


Missouri Experiment Station were 
cooked in sheet iron pans, 17 in. long, 
12 in. wide and 2% in. deep. They 
were roasted in gas ovens with glass 
doors and oven regulators. Oven ther- 
mometers and right-angled meat ther- 
mometers in the centigrade scale were 
used for determining the temperatures 
of the oven and the interior of the 
meat, 


8. Boneless roasts take longer to 
cook than do cuts with bone. 

4. There is no relation between the 
total percentage loss in cooking and 
the size of the cut. 

5. Apparently the less tender cuts 
from good grade heifer carcasses can 
be roasted and broiled to give a fair 
degree of palatability. 


What the Public Demands. 


It is pointed out that a study of the 
diets and expenditures of 200 typical 
American families showed that from 
one-sixth to one-third of the’ total ex- 
penditure for food was for meat; 

Also that at present a‘few well 
known cuts of beef are in great de- 
mand, and hence a portion of the car- 
cass—the loin and ribs forming only 
about one-fourth of the entire carcass 
weight—represents. nearly one-half of 
its retail cost; 

And that authorities differ as to the 
best methods for the roasting and 
broiling of beef. Recommendations 
vary greatly regarding length of time, 
oven temperatures, and internal meat 
temperatures necessary to give beef a 
certain degree of doneness. 

Approximately 450 cuts of beef were 
cooked in these Missouri experiments, 
all being either roasted or broiled. 


Story of the Tests. 


The beef used was of a kind and 
quality that is found in good grade 
meat shops in most parts of the coun- 
try. The cuts were made according to 
the “Chicago method.” 

Steaks experimented with were cut 
2 in. thick, principally for the purpose 
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of having plenty left for sampling after 
the seared parts were removed. 

The minimum time of ripening or 
ageing for any of the cuts used was 
10 days. While a variation in the 
length of the ripening time existed 
among the different cuts, the time was 
kept constant for each roast or steak. 

For instance, all of the prime rib 
roasts were aged for 10 days, the third, 
fourth and fifth chuck rib roasts for 
13 days, the first and second chuck rib 
roasts for 14 days, the rump roasts 
for 15 days, the sirloin tip roasts for 
16 days and the heel of the round 
roasts for 17 days. 

The rib steaks were aged for 10 days, 
the porterhouse steaks for 13 days, the 
sirloin steaks for 15 days, and the 
round steaks for 16 days. 


Methods of Roasting. 


In the experiments with roasts two 
general methods of roasting were used. 

The first was by searing or browning 
the roasts at a relatively high tem- 
perature for a short time, and then 
cooking the beef to the desired degree 
of doneness at a lower temperature. 

The second was by cooking the 
roasts to the desired degree of done- 
ness at a constant oven temperature. 
Five variations of each of these meth- 
ods were studied. 

The first three years’ work showed 
that chuck ribs and prime ribs could 
be roasted so that the most desirable 
part of the chuck gave a degree of 
palatability comparable to that of 
prime rib roasts. 

In order to determine the degree to 
which the other less popular cuts of 
beef could be roasted to give a pala- 
tability comparable to the rib, the 
fourth or latest series of experiments 
included six kinds of roasts from a 
grade and class of beef obtainable at 
most good meat markets. 


To Produce Tender Meat. 


The palatability tests on these 
roasts seemed to show that it is pos- 
sible to roast even the less tender of 
the six cuts by either constant oven 
temperature of 125 degs. C. (257 degs. 
F.) or 165 degs. C. (329 degs. F.), to 
produce a fairly tender product. 

The average grades for tenderness 
of the sirloin tip, prime rib and the 
third, fourth and fifth ribs of the chuck 
were nearly equal, these being the 
most tender of the six cuts. The heel 
of round and the rump roasts prac- 
tically tied for the place of least ten- 
der, while the first and second chuck 
ribs ranked about third lowest in ten- 
derness. 

In other words, all of the cuts 
roasted at these two temperatures 
came within a descriptive range of 
“slightly tough to tender.” 
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LEADERS IN MEAT STUDY. 


Prof. E. A. Trowbridge, head of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
University of Missouri, and Miss Jes- 
sie Alice Cline, associate professor of 
home economics in the same institu- 
tion. The cattle from which the meat 
euts were made were bred, fed and 
slaughtered under Prof. Trowbridge’s 
direction. Miss Cline supervised the 
cookery tests. 

In the tests with steaks it was found 
that when cut two inches thick, and 
weighing from slightly under 2 to 3% 
lbs., 34 to 38 minutes in the broiler 
were required for the meat to reach 
an internal temperature of 57 degs. C. 


(185 degs. F.) 
Round Steak Most Economical. 


Round steak was found to be the 
most economical of the four kinds of 
steak in cost of lean meat; sirloin, 
round and rib are about the same in 
cost of edible meat. In both cases the 
porterhouse is the most expensive of 
the four kinds of steak. 

The bulletin gives in detail the meth- 
ods followed, cooking time and tem- 
perature for each kind of cut, the uten- 
sils used, and the methods of judging, 
and reaches the following conclusions 
as to the palatability of the less tender 
cuts and the methods of cooking the 
various roasts and steaks. 


Tastiness of Less Tender Cuts. 


As to palatability of the less tender 
cuts, the following conclusions are 
reached as a result of the four years’ 
work: 

a. The palatability of the less ten- 


der cuts can be improved by methods 
of cooking. 


b. The results, so far, seem to indi- 
cate that even the less tender cuts from 
good grade heifer beef ‘can be roasted 
and broiled, using comparatively low 
temperatures, to give fairly palatable 
products. 


c. With the roasting temperatures 


used, the sirloin tip, prime rib, and 


chuck including the 8rd, 4th, and 5th 
ribs are about equal in tenderness in 
good grade heifers. 


d. The heel of round and rump 
roasts are the least tender, with the 
1st and 2nd ribs of chuck third lowest 
in tenderness. 


e. The tenderloin muscle of the por- 
terhouse steak is the most tender 
muscle graded in the steaks used, and 
a muscle from the bottom round the 
least tender. 


f. In good grade heifers the porter- 
house and rib steaks are more tender 
than the sirloin and round steaks. 
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Methods of cooking and results ge. 
cured, follow: 

a. Searing increases cooking losses, 
and therefore if used, should be only 
for improving outside appearance, de- 
veloping aroma, and developing flavor 
of the outside of the meat. 


Oven Temperatures. 


b. Low oven temperatures for roast- 
ing result in less cooking losses and 
greater palatability, than do high oven 
temperatures. High temperatures de- 
crease juiciness and tenderness, par- 
ticularly. 


c. Low oven temperatures cook 
roasts more uniformly than do high 
oven temperatures; the higher the tem- 
perature, the less the uniformity of 
doneness. 


d. The time per pound required for 
roasting is decreased by the higher 
oven temperatures. 


e. Roasting beef by the addition of 
water (not true roasting) decreases its 
palatability and increases its cooking 
losses. 

f. A low internal temperature of a 
roast at the time it is put into the oven 
increases the cooking losses and the 
time of cooking. 

g. Roasts cooked to the well-done 
stage have greater cooking losses than 
do those made medium done. 

h. When prime rib, chuck I (8rd, 
4th and 5th ribs), chuck II (1st and 2nd 
ribs), sirloin tip, rump and heel of 
round roasts are considered in one 
group, other factors of greater impor- 
tance than their size seem to affect 
their cooking losses to such an extent 
that there is little relation between the 
size of a roast and the per cent cook- 
ing losses. 


Cooking Time Varies. 


i. There is a tendency for the cook- 
ing time required per pound to vary 
inversely with the size of the roast, 
but when the six roasts are considered 
in one group there seems to be other 
factors than size which affect the cook- 
ing time. 

j. Boneless roasts seem to require 
more time per pound than do roasts 
with bone. 

k. The larger steaks (sirloin and 
round) require less time per pound to 
broil than do the smaller ones; the 
smaller steaks take a shorter total time 
to cook than do the larger ones of the 
same thickness. 


l. The doneness of a roast can be 
accurately determined only by a meat 
thermometer, since the length of time 
per pound varies with different cuts 
and with different roasting tempera- 
tures. 

m. The doneness of a steak can also 
be accurately and easily determined by 
a meat thermometer placed horizon- 
tally in the steak before putting the 
steak in the broiler; however, a certain 
kind of steak, cut a definite thickness, 
can be timed fairly accurately. 

The bulletin embodying this informa- 
tion is listed as Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bul. 293. It contains 
40 pages fully illustrated and with @ 


large amount of statistical information 
as to detailed results. 


—~e —— 

‘When in need of\expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Turning a Packing Plant Nuisance into a Profit 


Latest Method Seems to Solve Sewage 
Problem as New Chlorine Treatment 
Recovers Wastes and Clears Streams 


One of the major problems 
facing the meat packing industry 
in this country today is the find- 
ing of ways and means to handle 
its sewage wastes, which up to 
the present time have been large- 
ly disposed of by dilution in lakes 
and streams. 


In some instances sewage has 
been given a preliminary treat- 
ment through screens and sedi- 
mentation, but in most cases it 
has been disposed of without any 
treatment whatever. 


The increasing congestion of 
population is making the prob- 
lem more and more acute, so that 
the time is not far away when it 
will be absolutely essential for 
most packing concerns to insti- 
tute more complete treatment. 

This situation has forced pack- 
ers to institute research pro- 
grams in an attempt to find 
economical methods of treating 
these wastes. 

Among packers who have worked on 
this problem Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany at Austin, Minn., have been 
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particularly successful in this connec- 
tion. Their method of treating this 
problem and the results they have now 
obtained are reviewed here. 


Treating Packinghouse 
Wastes 


By W. P. Pullen and E. N. Anderson* 

A survey of this field will reveal that 
standard methods of sewage treatment 
are inadequate for packinghouse wastes. 

Practically all of them depend upon 
biological activities which are more or 
less interfered with in packinghouse 
wastes by the high salt and fat con- 
tent. These biological processes have 
been attempted by various packers, 
either by treating their sewage alone 
or by mixing it with domestic wastes. 

Unless the dilution in the latter case 
has been very great, the biological 
treatment has not met with success, 
and even under the most favorable con- 
ditions a great deal of difficulty has 
been encountered. 


‘The first installations involving sep- 





*Mr. Fullen is chemical engineer and Mr. Ander- 
son is mechanical engineer on the staff of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 








ticization in septic or Imhoff tanks 
have, in most cases, been discarded. 
The consensus of opinion at the pres- 
ent time indicates that the ordinary 
types of sprinkling filters will not func- 
tion with packinghouse wastes. 
Activated Sludge a Failure. 

Until quite recently it was felt that 
the most promising method was the 
activated sludge, but most of these in- 
stallations have also been discarded as 
inadequate. 

The only biological treatment which, 
at the present time, holds any promise 
of success is the compound filtration 
employed at the Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co. packing plant at Mason City, 
Iowa. After investigating this plant 
and its method we felt that although 
the operation is successful to a certain 
degree, this process left much to be 
desired. 

One of the outstanding objections to 
all of the present methods is, of course, 
the cost of operation. 

Recover Protein from Sewage. 


In practically all instances where 
plants are treating in the neighborhood 
of a million gallons per day of packing 


WHERE HORMEL SOLVES SEWAGE PROBLEM-AND TREATS PLANT WASTE AT A PROFIT. 
New sewage disposal plant of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., where packinghouse waste is treated at a profit instead 


of a loss. 


Raw sewage enters the open basin clarifier (extreme right) where large particles of organic matter are removed and majority 


of grease is skimmed off. 


Effluent then passes through mixing chamber (beneath center building) where new chlorine treatment devised by Hormel 


experts takes place. 
It then passes to second basin clarifier 


ated automatically from moving bridge, and 


(foreground 
is pushed 


where final settling occurs. Sludge is removed by surface scrapers oper- 
nto narrow channels at right of basin, while water passes through channel 


at left and into the river, clear and bright and free of all organic matter; in fact, drinking water. 


Sludge contains about 90 per cent water at first, but after de-watering this is reduced readily to 75 per cent, and after treat- 
ment in regular tankage drier sludge shows 40 to 50 p.c. protein and 9.3 to 9.5 p.c. ammonia, 
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PACKER BECOMES COMMUNITY BENEFACTOR. 


Municipal bathing beach on Cedar river at Austin, Minn. 


Previous to installation of new sewage treatment plant by Geo. A Hormel & Co., 
the water in this river below the plant had an objectionable odor and sludge floated 


on the surface. 


The BOD of the river (amount of oxygen necessury to support fish 


and plant life which sewage took from water) was around 200 parts per million. 
Now this has dropped to 20, the water is clear and drinkable, and the public regards 
the packer as a benefactor instead of a nuisance. 


house sewage it costs them $100 to $200 
per million gallons to treat it. It is 
felt that this is an excessive burden on 
the industry involved, and that new 
methods of treatment must be found 
that can be operated at a lower net 
cost. 


Investigations conducted at the plant 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Company have 
been directed towards finding ways and 
means of recovering the protein from 
the sewage, so that its value can be 
used to defray operating expenses. 

In the biological method of treatment 
attempts are made to decompose the 
organic matter as completely as pos- 
sible, so that it can undergo further 
decomposition when the sewage is 
dumped into lakes or streams. This 
necessarily means that in any method 
of biological treatment the value of 
the organic material present is lost. 

In order to be able to recover nitro- 
genous material so that its value can 
be used to defray operating expenses 
it is necessary to remove it in a more 
or less unchanged condition. To make 
such a method successful it would, 
therefore, be necessary to eliminate, as 
far as possible, all biological activity. 


High Cost of Old Methods. 

This is accomplished, to a certain ex- 
tent, in all methods of chemical pre- 
cipitation. But these have not met with 
general success because of the high cost 
of chemicals and because the nitro- 
genous matter in the sludge is so highly 
diluted with the chemicals used that the 
cost of handling the sludge becomes ex- 
cessive. 

This, combined with the fact that the 
ordinary chemical precipitation re- 
moves only suspended matter, and not 
the dissolved solids, makes all these 





methods inadequate. The _ effluents 
produced in such treatment plants, even 
though they may be clear, generally 
contain so much putrescible material 
that further treatment is necessary. 

Any method of chemical precipita- 
tion, to be successful, must therefore 
not only remove suspended organic 
matter, but must also remove the dis- 
solved packinghouse sewage, which con- 
tains on the average in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 parts per million of nitro- 
gen in the form of organic matter. 

If this nitrogenous material can be 
removed, it should have sufficient mar- 
ket value to reduce considerably the 
cost involved in the precipitation, pro- 
viding the ordinary objections to gen- 
eral precipitation can be overcome. 


Chlorine Used Economically. 

Observations made in the laboratories 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Company indicate 
that chlorine, in suitable quantities, can 
be used in the precipitation of effluent 
efficiently and economically. 

Preliminary investigation indicated 
that there was sufficient volume of 
sewage at this plant to allow recovery 
of the protein at little or no net cost. 
On the basis of these findings a plant 
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Profit vs. Loss 


Most economical methods of treat- 
ing ee gt no sewage previously 
developed shows NET COST to 
packer of $100 to $200 per million 
gallons. 

New Hormel chlorine process 
indicates NET PROFIT to packer. 

Recovers material with protein 
value of 40 to 50 cent and 
ammonia content of over 9 per cent. 

Interest on equipment cost amply 
covered in recovery values. 

Instead of noxious sewage, clear 
water leaves plant sewer outlet. 
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was installed during the summer of 
1930. 


In this newly-constructed plant the 
raw sewage coming from the packing 
plant first enters a small Dorr clarj- 
fier, which is checked to a detention of 
approximately 20 minutes. During 
this short detention large particles of 
organic matter which settle later are 
removed. In addition, the majority of 
the grease comes to the surface and 
can be skimmed off. 


Protein and Ammonia Values. 
The effluent from this Dorr clarifier 
is treated with chlorine, and after suit- 
able agitation is run into a _ second 
clarifier, where the precipitation takes 
place. 


Detention in the second clarifier is 
longer than in the first. From this 
second clarifier the sludge is removed 
to be de-watered, and then dried in the 
regular tankage drier. 

The dried sludge has a protein value 
of from 40 to 50%, 01 an ammonia con- 
tent of from 9.3 to 9.5%. 

The sludge at first contains about 
90% water. This water content is re- 
duced to 75% very readily. 


What’s in the Sewage. 


Plant sewage going through this 
treating plant does not include clear 
water from the plant. Condenser water 
is pumped directly and goes back to 
the river at the same point, thereby 
keeping all clear water out of the sew- 
age disposal system. In general, how- 
ever, all other plant water runs into 
the screens, where the bulky solids are 
removed before the chlorine treatment 
begins. 

Salt water has been considered a 
handicap in treating sewage chemically. 
Curing brine is saved as far as pos- 
sible in the Hormel plant—because 
there is actual value in reclaimed pickle 
—but there are washings from curing 
floors and occasional dumped vats 
which cause some volume of content. in 
the sewage heavily impregnated with 
salt and sugar. Too much of this sort 
of effluent is not beneficial to any type 
of sewage disposal treatment, but it is 
handled without difficulty in the Hor- 
mel method. 

All possible causes of sewage con- 
tamination are eliminated at the source 
as in any well-regulated plant. As 
much waste water as possible is trapped 
from the killing floors, saving greases 
and fats as close to the source as pos- 
sible. What is not saved in that man- 
ner is run into agitated tanks, where 
the grease is allowed to separate and 
come to the top, where it is skimmed. 

Every manufacturing room in the 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Packaged Consumer Cuts Either Fresh or 
Frozen Now Marketed by Cudahy 


Meats in packages, either quick 
frozen or fresh, as desired, are 
now offered by The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company to the trade through 
its fancy cut meats department. 

This department was_ estab- 
lished during 1930 to supervise 
the distribution of these pre-cut 
packaged meats. 

Commenting on these meats in its 


aes 


PRE-CUT PACKAGED MEATS STIMULATE CONSUMPTION. 


Other products in cartons, in tins and 
in cloth bags have been added by the 
company to its long list during the 
year. These include pork sausage, 
luncheon meat, soups, minced luncheon 
meat, sliced bacon and sandwich loaf 
with either chicken or turkey added. 

The Charles S. Hardy packing plant 
at San Diego, Calif., was one of the 
new acquisitions made by the Cudahy 


ee 


A few of the pre-cut packaged meats prepared by the Cudahy Packing 
Company are shown in this illustration. They have proved to be econom- 
ical because they require no trimming, are protected by wrapping and 
packaging, and can be identified through the brand name by both dealer 


and consumer. 


The company is prepared to meet the expanding trade 


that may develop for products of this character. 


1931 Year Book, the company says: 


“Pre-cut packaged meats are econom- 
ical, because in making them ready for 
cooking no trimming is necessary. They 
are packaged in protective wrappers 
and containers that insure cleanliness 
of contents, and each package bears 
the brand name, so that it may be 
readily identified by dealer and con- 
sumer. 


“Methods are employed in the prepa- 
ration of these cut meats which, it is 
pointed out, enable them to retain their 
natural juices, flavor and appearance. 


Cooperate With Dealers. 


“We are happy to cooperate with our 
dealers in stimulating the added de- 
mand for meats that has developed at 
many points because of the introduction 
of quick-frozen packaged meats,” the 
company says, “and our fancy cut 
meats department will maintain what- 
ever facilities are necessary to meet 
the expanding trade that may develop 
for products of this character.” 

Included among other cuts in the pre- 
cut fresh meat line are lamb shoulder 
roast, pork shoulder roast, round steak, 
sirloin steak, porterhouse steak, club 
steak, rib roll roast, lamb rib and loin 
chops, and pork chops. 

Any or all of these may be had by 


the retailer in either fresh or frozen 
form. 


Facking Company during the year. This 
plant has complete facilities for the 
slaughter of cattle, hogs and sheep and 
for all packinghouse operations, includ- 








Are Frozen Foods Costly? 


To the casual observer it might seem 
inevitable that packaging and freezing 
must increase the cost of quick-frozen 
foods to the consumer. 

Such, however, is emphatically not 
the case, according to Clarence Birds- 
eye, vice-president of the General 
Foods Corporation and inventor of the 
Birdseye quick-freezing process. Sav- 
ings in handling, packing, distribution 
and dispensing costs, he said at the 
recent convention of the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, more than compensate for the cost 
of packaging and freezing. 

“Consider, for instance, the case of a 
meal of spinach consumed at Boston in 
January,” Mr. Birdseye said. “Under 
present conditions the product, con- 
taining approximately 33 1/3 per cent 
of inedible stems, discolored leaves and 
foreign matter, must be packed loosely 
in baskets or crates, and so placed in 
the car that air will circulate freely 
around all the packages. Thus only a 
comparatively small amount of edible 
product can be put into the car. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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ing sausage manufacture. It has been 
enlarged and modernized by its new 
owners and now forms an important 
link in the Cudahy chain. 

A new margarine factory was opened 
at the Kansas City plant in July of last 
year in which all machinery, utensils 
and other equipment are of the most 
modern design. In conjunction with the 
factory is a fully-equipped laboratory 
for testing all products used to be cer- 
tain of their purity. 

Produce Plant Extension. 


Another addition during the year was 
the Sunlight Produce plant at Granite 
Falls, Minn., where eggs are produced 
and poultry fattened and dressed for 
distribution to eastern branch houses. 
At Sioux City a new wholesale market 
was built, and newly-constructed branch 
houses replaced the old ones at Port- 
land, Maine, and Passaic, N. J. 

The company’s cleanser product, 
made familiar by the Dutch girl chas- 
ing dirt, is packed at Chicago, Omaha, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, Sydney, Aust., 
Auckland, N. Z., and Havana, Cuba. 
Sales representation for this product 
has been established in England, 
France, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
South Africa, India, Siam, Straits Set- 
tlements, Philippines, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska and Mexico. 

The year book calls attention to the 
added burdens imposed upon packers, 
as well as other business organizations, 
through increases in payments of work- 
men’s compensation under the acts of 
the respective states; so-called unem- 
ployment insurance or pensions; bond 
issues; as well as increased general 
taxation. 

Burdens Put on Packers. 


The fact that so many of these relief 
or other measures are taken without 
full knowledge of already existing 
indebtedness or without preliminary re- 
serves to make the funds _ solvent, 
makes many moves in this direction 
matters of much concern to industry. 

The year book contains the full text 
of the address of E. A. Cudahy, chair- 
man of the board to the stockholders, 
regarding the work of the year, the an- 
nual financial statement, a review of 
the livestock situation, developments in 
the produce industry, a description of 
the ceremonies held in celebration of 
the company’s fortieth anniversary, the 
gist of President E. A. Cudahy, jr.’s 
testimony in the packers’ consent decree 
hearing, a description of the company’s 
honor fraternity, and a review of its 
support of farm boys’ and girls’ club 
work. 

The book contains 71 pages, richly 
illustrated. 
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Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
in equipment. 





Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





OFFERS TO BUY ALMAR STORES. 


An offer of $350,000 has been made 
by American Stores Co. for the mer- 
chandise and equipment in the 257 
Almar stores, the affairs of which have 
been in the hands of receivers since last 
October. The terms submitted by 
American Stores Co. are payment in 
cash of $100,000 for the equipment, 
furnishings and fixtures now in the 
stores, and wholesale prices for the 
meats, groceries and other merchandise 
in the retail establishments. It is esti- 
mated that the wholesale value of this 
merchandise will be about $250,000. 
Committees of both groups have ap- 
proved the offer and approval has been 
asked of the United States district 
court. Fourteen of the Almar stores 
have been closed since the receivership. 

so fe 

SAYS CHAIN CUTS RIVALS. 


Charging that the Safeway Stores 
Corporation is violating the state anti- 
discrimination law, the attorney gen- 
eral of Nebraska has asked the courts 
to enjoin it from selling merchandise 
at one point in the state cheaper than 
at another, with the intent to destroy 
competition. Seventy-five of the com- 
pany’s 2,800 stores are in Nebraska. 

It is alleged in the petition that the 
stores are discriminating between dif- 
ferent sections, and intentionally sell- 
ing meat, bread, sugar and other food 
products lower in some sections than 
others, allowing difference for grade 
and cost of transportation. 

The injunction method has been em- 
ployed, the attorney general says, so 
that if the law is further violated the 
state would be in a position to obtain 
ouster from the state or heavy fines for 
contempt of court. 

The suit is a result of an investiga- 
tion made some time ago when the 
Federation of Nebraska Retailers, and 
some retailers not associated with the 
federation, laid charges before the 
attorney general that the law was being 


violated. 
Caves Vaile 
CHAIN STORE SALES. 


The largest earnings in its history 
are reported by the Jewel Tea Co. for 
1930, when sales totaled $15,521,791 
compared with $16,844,110 in 1929. Net 
profit for the year was $1,705,293, 
equivalent to $6.09 a share on 280,000 
common shares, compared with $6.04 in 
1929. The lower dollar volume of sales 
is attributed largely to lower selling 
prices. 

Jewel Tea Co. sales for the four 
weeks ended January 24 totaled $1,066,- 
913, compared with $1,202,513 for the 
same weeks of 1930. 

January sales of Daniel Reeves 
stores totaled $3,401,091, compared 
with $3,605,390 in January, 1930 

MacMarr Stores, with 1,376 stores 
and 539 meat markets in operation, had 
sales totaling $6,561,331 in January, 
compared with $7,214,249 in the previ- 
ous January. 

Safeway Stores sales showed a de- 
crease of 4.2 per cent in January com- 
pared with a year ago, the dollar 
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volume being $17,661,518 in January, 
1931, and $18,439,302 in the same 
month a year ago. 

Sales of American Stores Co. de- 
clined only 3.3 per cent in January, 
totaling $12,497,110 compared with 
$12,926,692 in January, 1930. 

An increase of 18.3 per cent is re- 
ported by the H. C. Bohack Co. in sales 
in its grocery and meat stores for the 
‘four weeks ended January 31, 1931, 
over those of the same period a year 
earlier. Sales for the period totaled 
$2,755,993. 

Aggregate January sales of 29 chain 
store companies of all kinds totaled 
$113,276,841, a decline of 2.73 per cent 
from the dollar volume of sales in 
January, 1930. This is attributed to 
the lower prices prevailing at this time 
compared with a year ago. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Standard Brands, Inc., and _subsi- 
diaries for the year ended December 
31, 1930, show a consolidated net in- 
come of $16,402,253, after depreciation, 
federal taxes, minority interest and 
other charges, but before profit and 
loss items. The report includes the 
German and South African subsi- 
diaries of Royal Baking Powder Co. 
After payment of preferred and com- 
mon stock dividends there was a deficit 
of $2,632,599. The report covers the 
first complete year of operation. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. reported 
a consolidated net income of $8,550,055 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
after depreciation interest and federal 
taxes. This includes the operation of 
the Kirkman Co. which was acquired 
during the year. The net was equal to 
$3.76 a common share after preferred 
dividends, including a full year’s divi- 
dends on Kirkman stock. The 1929 net 
was equal to $4.06 a common share. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. have 
declared a common stock dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable March 2 to 
stockholders of record February 14. 

Continental Bakeries and subsidiaries 
report a net income of $6,114,283 for 
the year ended December 27, 1930, after 
interest and depreciation and _ subsi- 
diary preferred dividends. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $6,671,102 
in 1929. During the year the company 
disposed of its stock in the Commander 
Larabee Corporation flour mills at a 
loss of $4,006,213, which was charged 
directly to surplus account. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company earned 
a net profit in 1930, after depreciation 
and federal taxes, of $2,531,000, com- 
pared with $3,166,308 in 1929. 

An unusually good year was re- 
ported by Ohio Leather Co. for 1930. 
Back dividends of $123,879 were paid, 
more preferred shares were retired than 
in 1929, and the surplus was increased 
by $82,367. 


LAMB ON THE AIR. 

The story of lamb will be broadcast 
from coast to coast Tuesday, February 
17, between 11:40 and 12.20 noon, cen- 
tral standard time, over the National 
Broadcasting stations from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Rocky Mountains, and over 
the Pacific Coast stations at the same 
hour, Pacific standard time. 

R. C. Pollock, secretary and general 
manager of the National Live Stock and 
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Meat Board, will trace briefly the prog- 
ress of the sheep industry from its 
earliest days in this country up to the 
present time, the subject of his talk 
being “The Long Trail.” He will be 
followed by Miss Inez Willson, home 
economics director of the board, who 
will give “A Word to the Wives on 
Lamb,” pointing out the possibilities 
for variation in the meal by the use of 
lamb, its value as a food, and its im. 
portance as one of the three major 
meats. 

On the Pacific Coast, W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool Grow. 
ers Association, will deliver a similar 
message and will be followed by a home 
economics expert well versed in the use 
of lamb to tell the housewives of the 
West Coast of its value in the meat 
menu. 

The broadcast will be a feature of 
the “national farm and home hour” of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
and is a part of the national lamb cam- 
paign conducted by the board under 
the auspices of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Colorado 
and Nebraska Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion. 

This broadcast will be a matter of 


interest not only to meat packers all 


over the country who slaughter lamb, 
but to retail meat dealers as well. 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
February 11, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 
price on Feb. 4, 1931, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 11. —Feb.11.— 11. 4. 
Amal. Leather. .... sees ones oses 1 
eS, Bree enae < 6cw SO 
Amer. H. & L. 700 3% 38% 3% 2% 
Mm. Fe ... we © 124% 12% Ul 
Amer. Stores .. 1,600 42% 42 42% 39 
Armour A. ...78,200 3% 3 3% 3 
a Sa 6,440 21% 2% 2% 2 
Do. Ill, Pfd.. 5,500 34% 32% 334% ° 3 
Do. Del. Pfd. 400 62 61% 62 63 
Barnett Leather 100 1% 14% 14% 14% 
Beechnut Pack.. 1,100 60 581%, 58% 51 
Bohack, H. C.. .... oees eas vece. an 
® eg ore ee 
Brennan Pack.. .... coos ove 00a. ee 
| ee, Sree seas coe os. ee 
Chick C. Oil.... 900 11 11 11 11% 
Childs Co. ....14,300 33%, 32% 32% 27 
Cudahy Pack... 1,400 4314 43814 48% 42 
First Nat. Strs.12,400 49 47% 47% 4 
Gen. Foods ....56,200 53% 53 53% 52 
Gobel Co. .... 8,800 6% 6 6% 5% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 50 117 117 117 118% 
Do. New .... 110 215 215 215 
Hormel, G. A.. 100 29 29 29 28 
Hygrade Food. 1,300 3% 38% 3% 3 
Kroger, G.&B..62,700 28% % 28 
Libby McNeill. 4,800 12 11% uy It 
MacMarr Strs.. 1,700 8% 8% 8% 8 


Ocar Mayer, 

2nd Pfd. ... 10 100 
Mickelberry Co. 50 «613 13 13 12 
M. & H. Pfd " ae 


Morrell & Co.. 700 56 56 56 53% 
Nat. 7 Pd. A. 100 4% 4% 4% ; 
Nat. Leather 100 1 1 1 
Nat. Tea ...... 8,100 40% 19% 20% 117 
Proc. & Gam...11,200 70% 70 70 68 
Do. Pr d.. 10 110 110 110 108 
Rath Pack. .... 40 20 20 20 at 
Safeway Strs..21,000 52% 49% 49% 4 
Do. 8% . 860 90 90 90 89 
Do. 7% Pfd 220 102 102 102 101 
Stahl Meyer .. .... eigee sland a) eae 
Strauss R. Strs. 8,500 2% 2% 2% 3 
Swift & Co.new 8,050 30 29 30 28 
Do. Intl. .... 2,350 35% 35 35% 34 
Trunz Pork .. 1,000 13% 13% 18% 14 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... aend eae re 
U. 8S. Leather 500 6% 514 6% 4 
Dm A. 3. 2 DB 9% 10 8 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 300 80% 80 80 
Wesson oil .... 2,500 | 22 22 22 21 
Do. Pfd. .... 500. ~57% 56% 56% 57 
Do. 7% Pfd.. .... 18>... Sabin 
Wilson & Co... 3,800 38% 3 3% 3 
Se eRe 400 50 48% 50 41 
Do. Pfd. .... 2.700 ‘9% 8% 9% % 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 

Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 

Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 

Boston, Mass. 


President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E, A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George A. Schmidt, New York City. 


Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co, Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder 
and W..W. Woods, ex-officio, 


Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Louis 
W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John 3 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (2 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob BE. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 

s.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Directors (1 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 

; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
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Packer as Food Distributor 


The statement was made recently by 
a business leader that chain stores are 
reaching back to their sources of sup- 
ply to secure bigger economic savings 
for customers. This was believed to 
indicate that chain stores would be- 
come larger and more powerful. 

This tendency in chain store oper- 
ation, whether it be the old-line chain 
operated under a single company own- 
ership, or a voluntary chain consisting 
of large groups of independently-owned 
stores, is a matter for close observa- 
tion on the part of the meat packer. 

More and more units of old line 
chains are handling both fresh and 
cured meats, along with other foods, 
and practically all of the units of vol- 
untary chains contain meat depart- 
The trend is toward the devel- 
opment of a complete food store. 


ments. 


The question the meat packer should 
ask himself is, “Can I continue to offer 
these retail outlets meat only, thereby 
forcing this one food item to carry my 
entire overhead ?” 

This is not a question for the large 
operator alone. It is a question for 
every meat packer of any consequence. 

Demand of the chain organization, as 
the speaker cited states, is for greater 
economies to pass on to the consumer in 
lower food costs. To make these econ- 
omies possible the food manufacturer 
must find some way of reducing his 
costs. In the meat industry this is the 
packer. How is he going to do this? 

The meat retailer is finding it desir- 
able to add other food lines to help 
carry overhead and reduce selling 
costs. He finds he can add many items 
without adding anything to his oper- 
ating expense. He has refrigeration, 
so he can sell cheese, butter, eggs— 
perishables of all kinds. He has shelf 
space for packaged and canned goods. 
His trend is toward a food market 
rather than a meat market. 

The grocer, on the other hand, who 
already handled non-perishables, has 
gradually added perishable lines and 
finally meat. His trend also is toward 
a food store. 

Why, then, should not the meat pack- 
er follow the precedent set by his retail 
outlets and become a Foop distributor 
rather than just a MEAT distributor? 
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There are men who have been in the 
meat packing business all of their lives 
who will be averse to handling other 
lines. But the man who is successful 
in the face of all conditions is the man 
who keeps his business moving with 
the economic trend of the times. 

That trend appears to be pointing 
toward general food distribution rather 
than the handling of a specialized line. 
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Business Looks Better 


An improvement in the business situ- 
ation during January is indicated by 
a check of the basic economic factors 
that make for such improvement. Ac- 
tivity in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries has increased, and there has 
been a general broadening out of busi- 
ness in other lines. 


Employment reports indicate a sub- 
stantial expansion of payrolls in manu- 
facturing centers, sentiment among 
business men is distinctly more confi- 
dent, “and in general the business situ- 
ation wears a more hopeful aspect than 
it has in some time,” says one of the 
best known business economists. 


Industrial activity is shown to have 
reached its low point in December, be- 
ing two points below November, the 
lowest for any month since May, 1922. 
The recent upward swing in the stock 
and bond market will prove an im- 
portant factor in strengthening public 
psychology, whether or not it is an ac- 
tual influence. 

Industry and business have lived 
through 15 months of the disturbed 
economic period. During that time pro- 
duction in many essential lines has been 
curtailed materially. Stocks are low. 
Increase in demand will be reflected 
rapidly 
and, in turn, in employment. 

Any increase in employment means 
a slow but steady increase in the -de- 
mand for food, particularly meat. Pro- 
vision stocks accumulating at this time 
will be needed, but they must be put 
away at costs which will permit dis- 
tribution later at prices the consumer 
can and will pay freely. 

If the packer does this, and does not 
let what his competitor is doing have 
too much influence with him, the situa- 
tion can well be expected to develop 
satisfactorily. 


in manufacturing operations 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Dried Gut for Trade Uses 


The making of tennis and music 
strings has become a considerable in- 
dustry in the United States since meat 
packers, as well as buyers of these 
strings, have learned that the product 
manufactured in this country has 
proved the equivalent and in many 
cases superior to that produced abroad. 

An inquirer interested in casings asks 
how the product is made. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate any information you can 
give us regarding the processing of sheep casings 
into dried gut for tennis racket purposes along 
the following lines: 

How to split the strings; split the strands and 
dry after twisting; cure against wear and mois- 
ture; color when necessary. 

Also, what process or chemicals are used to 
desalt the casings, in case green casings are not 
used. 


The packers who have developed this 
process to a high degree of proficiency 
have done so only after long research 
and experimentation and at great ex- 
pense. The detail of their processes 
is held confidential. Hence only most 
general information is available on this 
subject. 


Casings for this purpose are taken 
direct from the killing floor, hence no 
desalting is done. Twenty-four feet of 
the small intestine of 11 lambs is re- 
quired to make strings enough for one 
tennis racket, says Rudolf A. Clemen 
in “By Products in the Packing In- 
dustry.” 

The casings are first split on a spe- 
cially-designed contrivance which re- 
sembles a wooden finger-shaped instru- 
ment in the center of which there is a 
sharp blade, set vertically. The split- 
ting process divides the strings into two 
grades, one of which is the rough side 
and the other the smooth side. These 
split strands are then treated chemi- 
cally. The smooth side makes the bet- 
ter string. 


The guts are then put through a 
number of operations before the strings 
are spun into shape and stretched upon 
drying frames. When spun they range 
from 2 to 30 ft. in length. No string 
less than 11 ft. in length can be used 
successfully in stringing a _ tennis 
racket, the shorter lengths being used 
for musical strings and surgical liga- 
tures. 

In making tennis strings 28-ply of 
the smooth split gut is the standard, 
while 11-ply of the whole gut is used. 
The spinning of each string requires the 
art of two skilled, careful men who 
know exactly how many turns of the 
spinning wheel to make. 





After spinning, the strings are again 
treated chemically in special baths. 
These processes preserve the natural 
color of the gut and help to toughen 
it. The strings are next put on frames 
in the drying room and left until they 
are thoroughly dry and seasoned, which 
requires from 3 to 15 days. Sometimes 
they are re-spun during this drying 
period. 

Polishing follows the drying process. 
The strings are stretched on a machine 
and as it turns the polisher works, con- 
tinuing until the strings are smooth 
and glistening, which requires about 10 
minutes. 

Finally, the strings are tested, each 
string being required to stand a test of 
100 lbs. before it shows signs of break- 
ing. At the same time all good strings 
must show considerable stretching 
ability. 

——¢—_—__ 
WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 


Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
Send your comments to 
Old 


this happens? 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Handling Casings 


Do you know how to 
handle hog and sheep cas- 
ings? 

It means profit to you if 
you do and LOSS to you if 
you don’t. 


Complete directions for 
handling hog, sheep and beef 
casings, all the way from the 
killing floor to the storage 
room, have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
They are invaluable to the 
packer who wants to handle 
his casings in the right way. 

These may be had by sub- 
scribers, by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with a 2c stamp for each. 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me directions for 
handling pee, casings. 

sheep 











(Cross out one not wanted.) 





Enclosed find 2 cent stamp. 














Curing a Musty Cooler 


A meat retailer is having trouble 
with his meat coming out of the cooler 
smelling musty. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am having trouble with my ice box. Had jt 
relined with cork for the ice machine.  Raiseq 
the roof one foot for more air space, which left 
a pocket. Filled that with mineral wool ang 
finished it with celotex. 

Now after a few years use our cold meats get 
a musty taste, although the box smells perfectly 
sweet and is dry. Have coils and brine tanks 
overhead. Brine seems all right. Lots of dry 
rust on the coils. 

Is there anything I can use to prevent that 
musty taste? 


Apparently the trouble this inquirer 
is having is due to the need for ster- 
ilization of the box with a sodium hy- 
pochlorite solution. The general ice 
box conditions seem to be all right, but 
the box should be cleaned thoroughly 
every so often with this solution. This 
will keep the box sweet and clean and 
remove invisible organisms that are 
probably causing the trouble being ex- 
perienced. 

This product can be bought in com- 
mercial form and is easy to use. If 
applied when there is meat in the cool- 
er the meat should be covered so there 
is no danger of the solution touching it. 

If it is the practice to keep sawdust 
on the floor of the cooler this should be 
changed frequently and a new supply 
put down after each cleaning with the 
sodium hypochlorite solution. 
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Backbone Saw for Beef 


A packer asks regarding the use of 
backbone saw for splitting cattle. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Please tell us how the saw for splitting cattle 
is generally regarded. Is it used extensively? 


The rump bone saw is pretty gen- 
erally used, but some objection has 
been raised to the use of the backbone 
saw, especially on shipper cattle. The 
claim is made that it discolors the bone 
and sets up a certain sales resistance. 

Operating men appear to be very 
much in favor of this saw, such objec- 
tion as exists coming from the sales 
side. However, there have been cases 
where the saw had been used for some 
time on cattle before its use and value 
was realized in the sales end. Some 
plant men are inclined to think the 
sales objection to be considerably ex- 
aggerated. 

The saw is used extensively on hard 
boned cattle and has proved to be & 
real economy. It is believed by some 
that its use will extend eventually to 
all classes of ‘cattle. 
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A Queer Curing Formula 


A small packer says he has had a 
pickle cure for meat recommended to 
him, and would like to know if it is all 
right. He writes as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have had recommended to me a brine cure for 
hams and bellies that contains 144 oz. potash per 
100 Ibs. of meat. The purpose of the potash is to 
keep the meat from drying up and becoming hard. 

Please let me know what you think of this 
formula, which is 8 Ibs. salt, 2 oz. saltpeter, 2 
Ibs. brown sugar, 144 oz. potash and 4 gals. water 
to each 100 Ibs. of meat. 

Potash is not used in the curing of 
meats commercially in modern packing- 
houses, and there is no apparent advan- 
tage in adding it to the formula. Meat 
properly cured and stored does not need 
potash to keep it from getting dry. 

The formula submitted, aside from 
the potash, is unusual. The quantity of 
salt is more than double that commonly 
used, the saltpeter is slightly less and 
the sugar, also, is in excess quantity. 

The ingredients commonly used for 
making a mild pickle are as follows, 
allowing 5 gals. of the solution to each 
100 lbs. of green meat: 


3% Ibs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter 
8 to 10 oz. sugar 


The amount of saltpeter varies some- 
what, but 3 to 3% oz. of sodium nitrate 
is commonly used. 

Xs 


Checking Steam Costs 


What amounts of steam are used in 
meat processing operations? <A small 
packer who is planning to make ac- 
curate tests wants to know how to se- 
cure this information. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

As we wrote you previously, we are closely 
checking processing costs in our plant. We know 
what our steam costs are, and now we want to 
determine how much steam is used in various 
operations. Will you tell us how to do this? 

A pound of water makes a pound 
of steam. Conversely, when a pound 
of steam is condensed a pound of water 
remains. This should give you the clue 
to determine how much steam is used 
in various processes. 

When steam-using machines are 
trapped it is simply a matter of catch- 
ing the trap discharge in a receptacle 
and weighing it. 

When steam is added directly to proc- 
essing water an overflow should be pro- 
vided in the cooking vat. After the 
product to be cooked has been placed 
in the vat the cooking water should 
be brought just even with the overflow. 
No water should be added to or re- 
moved from the vat during the cooking 
operation. 

All of the water from the overflow 
during the cooking operation should be 
caught and weighed. This weight will 
represent very closely the amounts of 
steam condensed. The same procedure 
can be used in other operations. 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
fineer. and the Master Mechanic 

















NEW SEWAGE DISPOSAL METHOD. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
Hormel plant is carefully trapped in 
the interest of economy. These precau- 
tions make sewage treatment that 
much easier, as well as effecting sav- 
ings in addition to those gained in the 

disposal plant recovery. 

The plant at Austin has been in 
operation for a period of about five 
months, and during this time we have 
observed considerable improvement in 
the river. 

There are two dams in the Cedar 
River, into which this sewage is dis- 
posed of, about two miles apart. The 
plant sewage in the past was dis- 
charged just below the upper dam. 
There exists naturally a large quiescent 
pool that has allowed sufficient settling 
of the organic matter in the sewage, 
which has naturally become very sep- 
tic. 

Cleaning Up the River. 

Previous to the installation of the 
new plant conditions in this river were 
rather serious. Odors were always 
prevalent. A large amount of sludge 
could be observed on the surface of the 
water at all times. The BOD of the 
water just below the discharge of 
the packinghouse sewer was in the 
neighborhood of 200 parts per million. 

After the new plant had been in 
operation for a period of about two 
weeks odors completely disappeared. 
After the plant had been operating for 
about three months no more floating 
sludge could be observed, and after four 
months operation the bottom of the 
river now can be seen for about half 
the distance between the two dams. 

The BOD of the river below the point 
of discharge sewer has dropped from 
the former figure of 200 down to below 
20. Improvements of the same nature 
have naturally been observed in the 
river below the lower dam. It is felt 
that the treatment the sewage now re- 
ceives is sufficient to completely avoid 
any nuisance, and that next summer, 
when the sludge between the two dams 








Does This Happen 
In Your Plant? 


Nosing around the plant, this is 
what an observer saw: 

Trying to make a continuous press 
do the work of a bone crusher, when 
‘the material should have been reduced 
to a proper size before pressing. 


Another thing the observer saw will be 
told here next week. Are you among the 
guilty? 
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has completely decomposed, even fur- 
ther improvements may be observed. 


Values Recovered Pay Cost. 


The early predictions regarding the 
cost of operation have been borne out. 


At the present time approximately 
five tons of sludge are being removed 
from the sewage. This takes into con- 
sideration both the primary and sec- 
ondary sludge. The chlorine consump- 
tion does not exceed 2,000 lbs. per day 
to remove this amount of sludge. 

The plant is completely manned by 
three men, and two more are required 
to handle the sludge. 


Although we do not at the present 
time have accurate data concerning the 
cost of operation, preliminary surveys 
indicate that the value of the sludge, 
figuring nitrogen at market value, will 
pay for the cost of the chlorine, cost of 
operation, including labor and power, 
and interest and depreciation on the 
plant at the rate of 12%. 
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BOILER CLEANING. 
A small packer wants to know how 
often a boiler should be opened up and 
cleaned. He writes: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

There is some difference of opinion between my 
engineer and myself as to just how often the 
scale should be removed from our boilers. The 
task is an unpleasant one and I am inclined to 
believe my engineer puts its off as long as pos- 
sible. What is the usual practice in this respect? 


The interval between boiler scale re- 
moval depends entirely on conditions, 
particularly the character of the boiler 
feed water. Some water contains little 
scale forming materials; others are 
heavily impregnated with them. 

The amount of coal being burned 
daily should be the guide. You can 
determine approximately what it costs 
to open up a boiler and clean it. You 
should require daily reports of the 
amount of coal burned. 

With this information it is up to the 
front office to give instructions for 
boiler cleaning. Why leave the decision 
to the operating engineer ? 

Soot, of course, should be blown off 
the tubes once or more daily, depend- 
ing on the character of the fuel. 

Do you use your condensation for 
boiler feed? Do you have a water 
softener ? 

Removing the scale forming ma- 
terials from the feed water is one way 
to keep down boiler cleaning costs and 
the cost of generating steam. Soot 
blowers, damper control and other mod- 
ern boiler room appliances are good 
investments and will earn good interest 
in the small as well as the large plant. 

rs 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 


CThe shape 
of a package 





A package must be acceptable to re- 
tailer and consumer if its contents is 
to be successfully marketed. It must 
be easy for the consumer to handle. 
It is generally accepted as a prac- 
tical package for sausage meat, chili 
con carne and other manufactured 


meat products. Printed in colors, it 
gives sales appeal . . . an advertis- 
ing asset. Eighteen years experi- 
ence qualifies us to make the package 
that will sell your product. 


ESPECIALLY-MADE PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE 
MEAT, CHILI CON CARNE AND LARD 


Kean hs 


The Package That 
Sells lis Contents 
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and INVITE 
PURCHASE 


HEN eggs 

look big— 
folks buy them. That is 
logical, and the progres- 
sive merchant wants this 
sales advantage. Give it 
to him by packing eggs in 
Self-Locking Cartons. 
Eggs do not nestle away 
—the low cut cells make 
them stand out boldly— 
looking large and uni- 
form. : 


Samples gladly 
sent on request 


Read the partial list of users below. 
They know the value of display. 








A FEW USERS 


Swift & Company Armour and Company 

Morris & Co. Wilson & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. Bowman Dairy Co, 

The National Tea Co. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 

The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association 





























ELF- 
EGG-- 


Self-Locking Carton Co. ee ee ee 


“THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS’ 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


The Best Solicitation 


Is Ineffective If Retailer’s Atten- 
tion Is Distracted 


Many packer salesmen have 
seen a good solicitation ruined 
because in the middle of it the re- 
tailer was called away to answer 
the telephone, wait on a customer 
or attend to a store detail. 

Then the salesman had to wait 
until the dealer was again at 
leisure, and perhaps tell his story 
all over again. 


It is impossible, of course, for the 
salesman to get to each of his custom- 
ers at a time when they have nothing 
to do. 

One packer salesman does think, 
however, that a little study of custom- 
ers’ habits, some observation to dis- 
cover the slack times in each store and 
an effort to make calls when the dealer 
has the most time to talk, are of value 
in increasing tonnage. He writes: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I am only a novice at this game of 
selling meat plant products, having 
been in the work only a little more 
than a year. Under the circumstances 
it seems rather presumptious for me 
to attempt to pass on any information 
that might be of value to other packer 
salesmen, but there may be some who 
can get some value from one observa- 
tion I have made and have tried to capi- 
talize on. 

Early in my experience in selling 
meats I learned that to do a good job 
the salesman must get to the retailer 
at times when his attention is not con- 
tinually distracted by the necessity of 
answering the telephone, waiting on 
customers, etc. The salesman can also 
conserve time if he can arrange his 
work so that he will not have to wait 
for the dealer to do other things. 


The meat salesman can put in no 
more profitable efforts, I believe, than 
to getting over his route in the quick- 
est time consistent with doing a good 
selling job on each call. I have learned 
that it pays well to study the business 
habits of the retailers in my territory 
with this end in view. 

There was one retailer on my route 
who was a tough bird to do business 
with. Finally, quite by accident, I 
learned that he ate lunch each day at 
a certain restaurant. Quite by acci- 
dent, of course, I dropped into this 
place and sat at his table. I found 
that this retailer in the restaurant was 
altogether a different man from the one 





HOLDS HER OWN WITH MEN. 


Here is another packer saleswoman who 
has made good. 


She is Mrs. E. D. Short, who works in 
the Port Arthur, Tex., territory for Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia. 


“Out of the branch to which she is 
attached,” the company says, “there are 
six salesmen, and not one of them exceeds 
her in volume or profits.” The fact that 
she is a woman has brought her no spe- 
cial favors. She keeps the same hours, 
does the same work and calls on the same 
class of trade as the salesmen. 


Mrs. Short has found demonstrations 
and special sales valuable as aids in in- 
creasing sales and uses them at every 
opportunity. Her husband, E. D. Short, is 
also a salesman for the Decker company, 
working in the same territory. 








I had known in the store. I got an 
order from him, and he is now one of 
my best customers. I never try to sell 
him in his store, however. All of his 
buying from me is done in the res- 
taurant where we meet several times 
a week. 


Cash and carry stores are busier in 
the afternoons than in the forenoons. 
It is easier to see the proprietors of 
these stores and sell them when the 
salesman makes it a point to call on 
them when they have the most time to 
talk. 

On the other hand, the service stores 
are busier during the forenoons. Tele- 
phone calls are plentiful in these stores 
at that time, and there is the bustle of 
putting up orders. The proprietors of 
service stores have the most leisure 
immediately after lunch. The logical 
procedure, therefore, is to call on the 
cash and carry stores in the forenoon 
and the service stores in the afternoon. 

It is sometimes difficult to arrange 
one’s work so that each retailer can be 
called when he has the most time to 


give thoughtful consideration to what 
a salesman has to say, but a little plan- 
ing will generally show how the trick 
can be done. Getting to the retailer 
at the proper time is a great help in 
enabling a salesman to get his share 
of the business. 
Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
ee ea 
SATURDAY SALES. 


Packer salesmen who are willing to 
give up their Saturday afternoons oc- 
casionally to help customers stage 
special sales will find that the time in- 
vested will pay big dividends. 

A. Southern salesman recently ar- 
ranged a sale for a retailer who was 
not keen to handle the products of the 
firm the salesman represented. He 
never had stocked their products and 
he was not sure his customers would 
buy them. The retailer finally agreed 
to permit the salesman to conduct a 
sale, it being understood that the re- 
sults would determine whether or not 
the retailer would stock these products. 

Twenty-eight different articles were 
disposed of during the afternoon, and 
the salesman gained another good cus- 
tomer. The retailer also learned the 
value of attractive displays and the ad- 
vantage of featuring all products as 
much as possible. 

A salesman for another firm said 
that some of the best customers on his 
list had been secured through Saturday 


sales. 
re ee 
SELLING THE LIST. 

The salesman’s list, as a rule, is 
long. He can not take the time at each 
call to do a good selling job on each 
item, and it is doubtful if it is good 
business to try to do so. Yet he must 
bring all of his products to the atten- 
tion of every retailer on whom he calls. 

One salesman, after selling the staple 
goods, starts in on the specialties. He 
makes no attempt, particularly when 
calling on prospects, to sell more than 
two or three specialties on each call. 
On the next call he brings other items 
to the dealer’s attention. The plan 
works well, he says. 

re 
CULTIVATE THE CLERKS. 


It pays the salesman to make friends 
with clerks. They are the ones who 
recommend and pass on the products 
to customers. If clerks dislike a sales- 
man they may take revenge by recom- 
mending the products handled by some 
other salesman. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Shipping Frozen Foods 


Mechanically Refrigerated Cars 
Will Hold Low Temperatures 


The first attempt to transport 
a shipment of perishable freight 
in a railroad car under refrigera- 
tion was made in 1857. The ship- 
ment consisted of a load of fresh 
meat, handled in a _ passenger 
train from Chicago to New York. 


The car used on that occasion 
was nothing more than an ordi- 
nary box car of that period. It 
had no insulation in the walls, 
floor or roof. A shelf or platform 
was built at each end on which 
1,500 lbs. of ice were placed to re- 
frigerate the load. 


About ten years later a brine 
tank car was invented, a cylin- 
drical tank being placed at each 
corner. This was an improvement 
over the first idea, but the car 
was not satisfactory. Product 
near the tanks froze, while the 
meats in the center of the car did 
not receive enough refrigeration. 


Improvements Came Slowly. 
Step by step improvements were 
made in refrigerator car construction, 
but it was not until 1885 that a really 
practical type of car for commercial 
use was designed. This was what is 
known as the end ice bunker type and 
was practically the same in design as 

the present ice refrigerator car. 
During that year nearly 1,000 of 
these cars were built and placed in 
service. With a practical method for 
transporting perishable foods, meat 
packing and the fruit and vegetable 
industries expanded rapidly. Large 
cold storage warehouses were erected, 
ice manufacturing plants were built 
throughout the country and railroad 
terminal facilities were greatly im- 


proved. Today the meat industry owns 
some 25,000 refrigerator cars valued at 
$175,000. 

The advent of quick-frozen meats, 
fruits and vegetables and the require- 
ments of their transportation demand 
more efficient refrigeration than has 
been generally possible in the car re- 
frigerated with ice. To transport quick- 
frozen perishables safely and without 
deterioration, low temperatures that 
vary within close limits are necessary. 

Perishable Food Volume Large. 

One type of refrigerator car mechani- 
cally refrigerated and automatically con- 
trolled was described in the September 
7, 1929, issue of THE NATIONAL PRoO- 
VISIONER. Since that time the details 
of construction and operation of this 
car—popularly known as the silica gel 
car—have become quite generally 
known in the meat packing industry 
and some packers have used it quite 
extensively. 

However, the extent to which safety 
iceless refrigerator cars are used for 
the transportation of perishable foods 
probably is not generally appreciated. 
Some data along this line was given 
by Horace W. Wigney, manager of the 
Safety Refrigeration Corporation, at 
the recent meeting of the Food Mar- 
keting Research Council. 

During the past 2% years, Mr. Wig- 
ney said, nearly 50,000,000 Ibs. of per- 
ishables of various kinds have been 
transported in safety iceless cars. 
More than 50 per cent of this amount 
was frozen products that were carried 
at temperatures below 18 degs. Fahr. 
The total value of these commodities 
was approximately $12,000,000 and the 
amount of claims presented for damage 
was slightly over $4,000. 

Frozen Foods Carried Safely. 

Some of the commodities that have 
been transported in car lots in these 
cars are frozen raspberries, frozen 























LOW CAR TEMPERATURES MAINTAINED AUTOMATICALLY. 
Mechanically refrigerated cars are being developed along two lines. 


refrigeration is furnished by a compressor driven from the car axle. 


In one 
In the other 


use is made of the silica gel absorption system. In this latter car, a sectional view 
of which is shown, temperatures suitable for the transportation of quick-frozen 


meats are maintained automatically. 


The refrigerating apparatus is placed in a 


compartment at one end. The fuel for activating the silica gel is carried in tanks 
under the car. These hold a supply sufficient for about 9 days’ operation. 
consumption is about 135 Ibs. per ton of refrigeration. 


The fuel 


strawberries, frozen peaches, frozen 
blueberries, fresh and frozen fish, fresh 
apples, apricots, cherries and other 
fruits, fresh vegetables, fresh meats 
and packinghouse products, fresh ang 
frozen eggs, butter and cheese. 

The adaptability of this car for the 


transportation of frozen meats may be 
judged from the following statements 
by Mr. Wigney. 

“Among the frozen products that 
have been transported in safety carg 
recently were four car loads of mixed 
frozen fruits and vegetables, consist 
of peas, beans, corn, asparagus, spin- 
ach and berries. On these shipments 
the shipper requested that a tempera- 
ture be maintained below 10 degs. Fahr. 
The shipment moved from Portland, 
Ore., to New York and Boston. The ay. 
erage temperature maintained through- 
out the journey was about 8 degs. 

“Frozen peaches were also trans- 
ported from Georgia to New York dur- 
ing the past summer when the outside 
temperature was extremely high, but 
the average temperature of the load 
did not rise above 14 degs. Fahr.” 


— fe 


ARE FROZEN FOODS COSTLY? 
(Continued from page 21.) 


Fresh vs. Frozen Economies. 


“After arrival at the retail store the 
spinach spoils very rapidly. I am in- 
formed that this spoilage amounts to 
from 15 to 85 per cent in different 
classes of stores. Finally, after the 
spinach has reached the consumer's 
kitchen, it must be picked over care- 
fully, the waste eliminated and all sand 
and foreign matter removed. 

“In contrast with the above pro- 
cedure, the spinach to be packaged and 
frozen is washed mechanically, freed 
from waste and pressed compactly into 
rectangular cartons, which completely 
fill the refrigerator car. Such a prod- 
uct, if handled under mechanical refrig- 
eration in the retail store, is not subject 
to spoilage; and when delivered to the 
consumer needs only to be dumped into 
a saucepan of water and boiled for a 
few minutes before being served. 

“Similar savings can be made in 
quick freezing peas, asparagus and 
many other vegetables, fruits and fruit 
juices. 

Some for Freezing, Some Canning. 

“Not all varieties of the same kind 
of fruits or vegetables are equally good 
for quick freezing. For instance, of 


eight varieties of peas grown in a cer- 
tain locality, only two were found suit- 
able for freezing. In many instances 
the varieties best suited for canning are 
worthless for freezing. It is important, 
therefore, that a careful study of this 
phase of the situation be made before 
quick freezing operations are under- 
taken on a commercial scale. 
“Obviously the freezing plant should 
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Speedy Delivery: - Good Service 
Low Shipping Costs on 


PROVISIONER 29 


e e ” 
“United's Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 





l=" ax St RE 


_STORAGE DOORS 


OvR advantageous location ena- 
q bles us to give you this speedy 
§ delivery at low delivery costs... if 
you are located in the middle west- 
ern section. You can't buy better 
doors at any price... m 
and workmanship. Get the facts NOW . . 
illustrated folder and price list on request. 


STREATOR PRODUCTS conoeATon 
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be located at or very near the produc- 
tion point. Delicate berries and fruits 
begin to spoil shortly after they are 
picked; and vegetables such as peas and 
corn lose some of their natural sweet 
flavor within a few hours. 

“Moreover, if all the possible econo- 
mies of packaging and quick freezing 
are to be realized, it is necessary that 
the operations be performed and the 
waste products eliminated before ship- 
ment has taken place. The season for 
each product is likely to be short, and 
the plant should be so located as to pro- 
vide a succession of freezable products 
for as much of the year as possible. 

“All products should be cleaned and 
culled very carefully, and the greatest 
care should be exercised in handling 
them. For instance, if strawberries or 
raspberries are unduly crowded into a 
package their appearance is adversely 
affected, and the moisture leakage is 
noticeably increased.” 

——4—__— 


FROZEN FRUIT MARKETS. 


Where will the packer of quick- 
frozen fruits find a market for his 
merchandise ? 

Returns from 200 questionnaires re- 
veal that practically all favorable in- 
formation and comment on the subject, 
“What effect will frozen fruits have on 


selling canned fruits ?” came from north 
of the Ohio river and east of the 
Mississippi river, according to a speak- 
er at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. 

Greatest possibilities for the sale of 
frozen fruits seem to lie in territories 
of dense population where local fruit 


is available only for short periods of 
the year. These sections also have the 
most suitable storage and distribution 
facilities for present use. 

Buying power is also greatest in 
these sections. Other districts, as the 
Pacific Coast, seem to have too many 
local fresh fruits over most of the year 
to permit considerable sales of frozen 
fruits. Southern states and the Mis- 
souri river district populations are 
mostly rural and too widely distributed 
to reach economically, according to the 


speaker. 
fe - 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Sawyer Coal & Ice Co., Cordele, Ga., 
have prepared plans for an ice manu- 
facturing and cold storage plant. It 
will cost about $70,000. 

Considerable new equipment has been 
installed in the plant of the Enterprise 
- & Cold Storage Co., Enterprise, 

a. 

Chong Jan Co., Fresno, Calif., has 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
a cold storage plant. 

New York Central Railroad is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a storage and 
market terminal at Perry and Scott 
sts., Chicago. The plant will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

J. W. Harding is erecting an ice 

manufacturing and cold storage plant 
44 by 82 ft. in Lake Charles, La. 
’ A cold storage department to cost 
$75,000 is being added to the plant 
of the W. O. Anderson Commission Co., 
Salina, Kan. 

An additional refrigerating machine 
was recently installed by the C. L. 
Robinson Ice & Cold Storage Co., Win- 
chester, Va. 


yndhurst, N.J. 





Get proposal apes 
specifications on your next job 


JRK COMPANIES 


Pan 


A cooler building to cost approxi- 
mately $50,000 will be erected in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by Karl Krienberg and W. 
A. Krasny. 

A bond issue of $400,000 is being 
considered by city officials of Long 
Beach, Calif., to finance the erection of 
a cold storage plant. 

Sitka Cold Storage Co., Sitka, Alaska, 
has purchased the cold storage plant 
of the Booth Fisheries Co. at that place. 

Evansville Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Evansville, Ind., is —— the erec- 
tion of an additional story to its cold 
storage building No. 1 on Eighth st. 
near Court. The improvement will cost 
about $25,000. 


Plans for a pre-cooling plant to cost 
$75,000 are being prepared by the Olive 
Heights Citrus Association, Olive, Calif. 


———_—_ 


ILL. N. A. P. R. E. MEETING. 


Illinois members of the National As- 
sociation of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers will hold a two-day confer- 
ence at the University of Illinois, Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21, 1931. 


This conference is open to all who 
are directly or indirectly interested in 
ice and ice cream manufacture, dairy- 
ing, cold storage, meat packing or any 
other branch of the refrigerating in- 
dustry, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the N. A. P. R. E. Plant 
owners, plant executives and engineers 
are especially invited. Among the sub- 
jects that will be discussed are: Per- 
sonal tests on volumetric efficiency of 
compressors, cooling of milk, water 
treatment for ice plants, air condition- 
ing and quick freezing of commodities. 











Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 








166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for November, 1930, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


Inspected slaughter: 
Cattle, No. 
Calves, No. 

Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle, No. 
Calves, No. 

Average live weight: 
Cattle, Ibs. 
Calves, Ibs. 

Average dressed weight: 
Cattle, Ibs. 

Calves, Ibs. 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not 

incl. condemned) : 
| & | pepe re 
Veal, M Ibs 

Storage pestanins at month: 

Fresh beef, 


Cured beef, M Ibe edasepeiesvas 
Storage end of month: 
Fresh beef bs 


Cured beef. M lbs... 


Exports:? M lbs. 
sh — SE WUD. dss cocsscs 


Canned one 


‘allow 
Imports: M Ibs. 

sh beef and veal 

Beef -_ he pickled or cured. 





Price Ibs. : 
Cattle, et en ‘cost for slaughter 
Calves, average cost for ow 
Cattle, good steers, Chicago. . 
ca, 


Inspected slaughter No........... 
Carcasses condemned, No......... 
Average live weight, Ibs.......... 
Average dressed weight, Ibs....... 
Total dressed weight (carcass, not 
incl. condemned) ..........+.+. 
Lard per 100 lbs. live weight, 
4 beginning = month: 


Lard, 
Storage 
Fresh 
Cured 





Pork, pickled, salted, and other 
pared or preserved hams, 
shoulders, and bacon... 
Receipts of hogs®......... 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
yo cost for slaughter...... 
t Chicago—Live hogs, med. wt. 
at eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15 Ibs.. 
Shoulders, ski nned 
Picnics, 6/8 Ibs..... 
Butts, Boston style 
Bacon, breakfast, No. 1, sweet 
anne cure 8/1 0 Ibs........ 
oked, No. 2 12/14 Ibs. 
Lard. ‘Sentwecd 








een slaughter, 
Carcasses condemned, ° 
Average live weight, lbs.. 
Avera, dressed weight, ibs. 
Total dressed weight (carcass not 
incl. condemned) 


Sheree, fresh lamb and mutton: 
Ibs. 
Be SS... eee 







errr ee reer errr rrr 


November. Total or average, January-November. 
3-year aver- 3-year uver- 
age. 1929. 1930. age.l 1929. 1930. 

791,645 731,407 605,048 8,075,130 7,666,001 7,478,817 
382,057 358,438 823,702 4,327,123 4,142,725 4,197,421 
7,386 6,788 5,075 61,242 55,921 48,565 
795 740 761 $8,645 8,174 8,524 
940.31 945.79 961.91 949.91 954.59 954.90 
186. 188.18 179.18 177.37 177.56 175.34 
488. 497.88 515.13 512.14 518.52 523.37 
105.14 107.63 103.24 101.12 101.78 100.47 
382,888 360,773 309,064 4,096,112 3,938,483 3,885,853 
033 38,499 ,340 434,288 418,256 419,721 
40,078 51,902 47,221 40,533 50,733 56,079 
17,926 20,157 16,641 19,382 18,845 21,606 
58,715 70.590 54,894 39,677 50,167 54,049 
20,759 23,054 18,498 19,077 18,954 20,865 
263 348 422 2,232 2,979 8 3,627 
642 1,165 11,035 10,060 13,710 
145 203 157 2,237 2,403 1,637 
5,187 5,300 6,323 69,877 66,942 56,868 
29: 312 350 4,189 3,414 5,109 
4,354 1,675 218 44,762 41,840 9,266 
(5) 2,387 re ae 9. 125 2,099 
4,015 5,412 597 56,611 86,232 50,019 
2,083 1,939 1,696 19,956 18,829 18,430 
9.21 9.17 7.22 .98 10.70 8.72 
10.98 11.02 8.23 11.81 12.62 9.89 

14.70 13.66 11.30 3.68 14.02 11.9: 
12.93 12.63 8.46 13.29 13.68 10.61 
21.17 20.25 16.80 20.63 21.49 18.03 
21.72 22.86 16.63 22.15 23.69 19.65 

HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 

4,214,089 4,498,554 4,023,718 42,046,631 43,361,669 39,619,092 
12, 11,191 9,095 132,698 127,354 113,323 
220.70 . 220.55 233.40 238.74 232.41 
164.61 164.57 165.81 176.59 176.10 175.47 

692,237 738,485 665,665 7,375,386 7,579,018 6,919,407 
14.24 14.68 13.48 15.45 15.74 14.92 
72,868 75,910 64,127 198,604 215,297 157,015 
391,026 415,492 y 542,377 569,880 472,019 
85,147 99,845 36,211 138,151 162,146 94,083 
72,343 84,667 77,137 194,419 209,193 150,838 
,728 ,962 334,567 539,441 559,584 459,170 
60,643 68,517 31,582 137,904 160,627 89,491 
1,235 1,722 2,602 9,743 11,470 15,739 
, 292 27,809 15,287 643 290, 235,212 
580 736 848 8,020 9,468 11,532 
577 477 307 6,083 5,461 4,386 
68,199 84,440 43,588 699,785 766,338 609,736 
611 146 16 8,526 3,995 1,080 
(5) 210 BOP nes onkanys 2,118 1,380 
(5) 167 -  Seeper rrr 1,917 1,709 
3,884 3,910 3,439 39,434 39,345 36,772 
8.96 9.01 8.52 10.02 10.26 9. 
9.13 9.14 8.63 10.35 10.62 10.01 
20. 56 17.96 22.25 22.77 21.88 
16.41 16.58 14.82 16.88 17.75 16.78 
14.80 15.10 13.14 15.55 16.19 15.11 
18.78 18.75 17.09 20.25 21.42 20. 
23.14 22.92 24.58 23.54 22.93 23.56 
22.26 21.71 21.79 23.29 23.93 22.69 
13.56 13.00 13.46 13.52 13.30 12.17 

SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 

- 1,139,976 1,159,150 1,305,482 12,385,633 12,932,373 15,270,154 
2,287 2,580 1,758 17,740 21,573 16,707 
82.92 83.54 83.45 81.92 82.55 82.41 
39.04 39.11 39.30 38.87 38.94 39.01 

44,391 45,233 51,236 480,102 501,749 593,285 
4,000 4,992 4,326 2,967 3,541 4,756 
4, 819 5,194 4,628 2,962 3,502 4,693 
53 1 45 961 928 1,560 
274 49 (7) 3,426 4,748 352 
2,089 2,137 2,607 23,817 25,133 27,501 

Price per 100 pounds: 
~~ cost for slaughter...... 11.89 11.28 7.18 13.41 13.45 9.18 
Lambs, lbs. down, gd.-ch.® 13.32 12.77 7.95 4.58 14.77 10.09 
Sheep, medium to choice..... 5.87 5.388 3.35 7.17 s 4.42 

At marke 

Lamb carcasses, cose 23.80 24.56 16.95 26.92 27.61 21.38 
Mu! BOGE wsccdccccces a 12.76 13.21 9.76 15.38 15.37 11.91 
1929. 


31927, 1928, and 
figure not available at 


oT Tae 


m,clding rexpat ry 
TNot 


a et ®public stockyards” 


sDoes wee include 


goeupaste for 
1930, lard stearine RA. 
500 Ibs. 


bruni re ar 
*Prior to July, 1930, Ay - 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Increased hog runs over those of 
January a year ago, mild weather and 
lower consumer buying power resulted 
in large accumulations of fresh and 
cured pork products during Jan 
Stocks of beef, dry salt meats and lard 
are well below those of a year a 
Frozen pork and pickled meats, on 
other hand, were well above those of 
February 1, 1930. 


The number of hogs slaughtered un- 
der federal inspection during Jan 
totaled 5,361,989 head, being 360,618 
more than in the same month a year 
ago. In addition these hogs averaged 
to weigh approximately 5 Ibs. more 
than a year ago, which in terms of 
hogs would mean an additional 110, 
300 hogs, or a total for the month of 
472,288 more than in January, 1930, 

Storage stocks increases are more 
marked during January because the 
slaughters of November and December 
were smaller than those of the same 
months a year earlier and accumula- 
tions were slower. 

Nearly 50,000,000 lbs. more pork went 
into the freezer during the month, 18, 
807,000 Ibs. more meat into dr salt and 
27, 446, 000 Ibs. more into pickle than in 
the same month a year ago. 

Less beef was on hand in the freezer 
and in cure at the end of the month 
than a year earlier. 

ee on hand February 1, 1931, as 

eported by the U. S. Bureau’ of Agri- 

ultural Economics, are as follows: 


Feb. 1, Jan. 1, 
1931. 1931. 5-Yr. Av. 
Ibs. Ibs. Feb. 1—Ibs. 


-- 52,132,000 55,649,000 63,724,000 


Beef, P< pate 
In - 10,779,000 11,025,000 12,742,000 


rem y 215,599,000 122,994,000 1 000 
8. in cure. 67,305,000 44,372,000 71,101,000 
D. S. cured.. 40,512,000 25,816,000 447,000 
S. P. in cure. 242,486,000 205,059,000 238,682,000 
S. P. cured. ..155,456,000 122,951,000 133,442,000 
Lamb hoop mutton, 
ee ,081,000 4,677,000 3,976,000 
Miscl, ges 93,739,000 84,169,000 72,200,000 
ras ,850,000 51,434,000 90,093,000 
Product placed in cure Jan., Jan., 
during: 1931. 1930. 


Pork frozen ’ 
D. 8S. pork placed in cure. “son'Sar ono 71,683,000 
8S. P. pork placed in cure. 


plea ae 


CUBAN MEAT DUTIES. 


Cuban meat and fat import tariffs, 
which became effective more than a 
week ago, are reported as follows: 


Fresh beef and mutton. ...$12.00 per 100 net kilos 
Ss eV casteness 13.20 per 100 net kilos 


(If in $=. accorded a 
tare allowance of 20%; 
salted 12%) 14.40 per 100 gross kilos 
Pork lard? - 10.80 per 100 gross kiles 
Neutral lard * compound!. . 13.60 per 100 gross kilos 


Bacon or salted and 
smoked pork? 16.80 Vo = gross kilos 


Fat pork thickly salted!.. 14.40 per 100 gross kilos 
Ham, cured and smo! ed. 19:20 per 100 gross Kies 
Hams and shoulders sugar- 

cured or otherwise?.... 24.00 per 100 gross kilos 
Jerked beef ...... wees... 16.00 per 100 gross kilos 
Butter 

(If in ordinary boxes, 

tierces or cans, 12% al- 

lowance; other containers 

of wood, glass or tin 

85% tare allowance).. 26.6c per kilo 
Margarine, etc. 

— tare allowance) . 40 c per kilo 

— in single containers 

10% tare; if in two or 

more 15% tare)........ $ 9.60 per 100 gross kilos 

plus ad valorem duty 
of 6%. 

1Tare allowance 12 per cent. ?Tare allowance 

8 per cent. 


The Cuban vise-fee, mention of which 
was made in THE \NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of January 31, page 47, became effec- 
tive January 30, 1981. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Steadier—Some Improvement in 
Tone — Hog Movement Fair — Hog 
Prices Steadier—More Confidence In- 
dicated. 


Cheerful news from Wall st., the ad- 
yances in the grain and the cotton mar- 
kets, and evidence of a little more con- 
fidence in the business world generally 
has resulted in some improvement in 
the provision market. The gains have 
not been important, but there is evi- 
dence of less apprehension and the sit- 
uation is showing some evidence of 
improvement. 

The volume of trade has not been 
very large and this has been some- 
what of a drawback, but the fact that 
buyers are not quite as apprehensive 
is a helpful factor. The general sit- 
uation is somewhat reassuring. There 
is a little buying by commission 
houses, but speculative support is still 
lacking. 

Reports indicate rather moderate de- 
mand at retail points, although such 
reports are not serious enough to af- 
fect the situation adversely. On the 
other hand, they are not yet good 
enough to be a supporting factor. 

There seems to be evidence of a dis- 
position to believe that the improve- 
ment in the stock market is reflecting 
more confidence. In January the gain 
in the value of the security listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange was 
$3,000,000,000. The further gain in 
value in February and the gain in value 
of securities not listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange has meant a gain 
in values of all securities of the coun- 
try of possibly $8,000,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000,000 from the low point. This has 
much increased credit and confidence. 


Export Business Slow. 


The export interest in products is 
still slow. Exports for January were 
less than last year, not only in meats 
but in lard. This is not regarded as 
serious, however, but as still reflecting 
the apprehension abroad as to price, 
and also the pressure of substitutes 
on lard and the pressure in the British 
markets of the continental supplies of 
hog products. 

Any change for more confidence in 
America would undoubtedly have con- 
siderable influence in the foreign sit- 
uation. The position, to a certain ex- 
tent, seems to be one in which the 
buyer of all commodities has been say- 
ing that if the seller did not have any 
confidence in his own goods why should 
the buyer pay more than he had to. 

The feed situation continues favor- 
able so far as the relative position of 
feeds compared with livestock is con- 
cerned. With corn, which appears to 
be about the highest priced feedstuff, 
the ratio is fairly satisfactory, but with 
the other feed grains and feedstuffs 
the position is still more favorable. 

is situation is reflected in the 
Weights of all livestock. Receipts are 
quite good. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Meat Shipment Smaller. 

Last week the cattle receipts at Chi- 
cago was 324,000 against 374,000 last 
year. The weights were well main- 
tained. Receipts of hogs at leading 
points were 673,000 against 680,000 
last year. Since November 1 the hog 
receipts were 8,614,000 at western 
points against 9,161,000 last year. 

Packing at Chicago for the season 
has been 2,492,000 against 2,471,000 
last year. The shipments of products 
from Chicago have been fairly well 
maintained, although the movement of 
meats the past week was quite dis- 
appointing, decreasing nearly 9,000,000 
lbs. of cut meats and 6,000,000 Ibs. of 
fresh meats. Shipments since Novem- 
ber 1 has fallen off quite sharply, with 
a loss in cut meats since November 1 
of 108,000,000 lbs., and a loss: in lard 
of 28,000,000 Ibs. 


PORK—A fair trade was reported in 
the East, and the market ruled steady. 
Mess at New York was quoted at 


$28.50; family, $27.50; fat backs, $18.50 
to $22.00. 


LARD—Domestic cash trade was re- 
ported fair, but export interest was 
quiet. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $8.70@8.90; middle 
western, $8.55@8.65; city, 844c; refined 
continent, 9%c; South America, 9%c; 
Brazil kegs, 10%c; compound, car lots, 
9%c; smaller lots, 10c. At Chicago, 
regular lard in round lots: was quoted 
at 5c under March; loose lard, 82%c 
under March; leaf lard, $1.15 under 
March. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was fair at New 
York and the market ruled steady. 
Mess was nominal; packet, $15.00@ 
16.00; family, $17.00@18.00; extra 
India mess, $34.00@36.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.25; No. 2, 5.50c; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








Hog Cost Is Exceeding Cut-Out Value 


Some strength in the fresh pork mar- 
ket during the early days of the week 
was reflected quickly in the live hog 
market and prices were higher, but by 
Thursday weakness was evident in both 
markets and prices dropped. 

Receipts at the principal markets 
were somewhat heavier than those of 
the previous week with larger numbers 
of unfinished light hogs evident in the 
supplies. These moved at a_ sharp 
differential under the same weights 
showing good finish. 

Product prices are low, in some cases 
the lowest in years, and packers are 
not buying all of their hogs in line with 
the current product market. Prices are 
kept up by a demand to fill orders for 
certain cuts with little thought of the 
accumulations taking place in other 


uts. 

Considerable quantities of loins have 
gone directly from the cutting floor to 
the freezer, price concessions have been 
made and current fresh supplies have 
been cleared, with the market in the 
early part of the week showing some 
strength. 

The bulk of such difficulty as exists 
would seem to be attributable to the 
fact that packers are not buying their 





hogs in line with what prices of prod- 
uct actually are rather than what they 
think they should be. If they have been 
following trends outside of their in- 
dividual businesses it has been pretty 
evident to them that a low point would 
be reached by the middle of February, 
believed by many close observers to be 
so low that any further trend downward 
might mean reaching up to touch bot- 
tom. 

With such a situation in view, it is 
not logical that they should find any 
particular disturbance in the fact that 
the situation has actually arrived and 
must be lived with for the time being. 

The lack of logic is in the fact that 
they continue to py, a price for raw 
material over and above its value to 
them. 

Four average weights of hogs show 
a cut-out loss this week ranging from 
98c a head on the lightest averagé to 
$2.59 on next to the heaviest, with hogs 
priced at a fair average, touching 
neither the top nor the bottom of the 
market. 

Keep a close check on your hog test, 
Mr. Packer, using your own costs, 
yields and credits, and be sure you are 
cutting full value out of your hogs, or 
buy them so this is possible. : 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs Ibs. 
SE TARR: oo. 5 cn es sneeepenh ta aennees $2.25 $1.73 $1.62 $1.59 
I: ad Sag 6s ccd a «ib obo Menietinn edie aide eh tase -50 45 41 38 
EE ME 6.5.5 va cecthonedeVes odaneo send pneu st 48 48 .48 48 
Det BED. CebaEs I) 6. cc ccicnececccveeseesces 1.21 1.10 -96 84 
TEES n'a < bch cae cn ce avaene cece epee ds 1.79 1.60 14 -28 
EE MN a is on vay Caescounseereareee bays’ ope cates 54 95 
Pe EES Cobo 0-0 eo dubd 40.0 05 6b nse abe tod scenes oene .08 -28 41 
EY NE nag k in isign ys. v.ckan G04 0c wdcnee et -10 1 14 17 
DPE GVewteddecshemsspeedsudeeuctare ces te 13 15 a 15 
A. ER Sh See re eee 96 1.07 -96 -89 
EE I aii a5 6 chinn'esn oless.s-008 cae mas caneaspes .08 .07 07 07 
IE odo c nhanedpebuseséescdcarses -11 ll ak -ll 
PE ME, Loca céetcctesvdabveudbiadeeceeseena -08 -08 .08 .08 
Reacts’ sos b's cap eet vnaeess oc uete hee oe bad .02 -O1 01 -01 
SE EE Naan ccdpwCobectcheestedeachbecede 04 03 .03 -08 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.) $7.70 $7.02 $6.53 $6.39 

Dates CUSERE FOREE. 6s 5 vc ccsinnscdswnsesavas 66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from this 


sum the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the 
EGGS DP OWE. ccrcccsciawececctssnceseccece 
a re rar 


Hie 


following results are shown: 
2:00 32:59 ie 








Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


: 


There is one for ) 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 


‘and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator \ 


that will give you the best results. 


Write \ 


37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


Also 35 other cities. 


OWERS REGULATOR Co. b, 


NEW ZEALAND FROZEN MEAT. 


Large increases are reported in the 
export of frozen meat from New Zea- 
land during October and November 
compared with the same months a year 
ago. The export of beef quarters totaled 
20,887, compared with 2,134 last year; 
mutton 479,250 carcasses, compared 
with 138,579 in the same months of 
1929; lamb, 312,915, compared with 
147,868 in the earlier period; and pork 
carcasses 20,796 in the two months of 
1930, compared with 15,738 in October 
and November, 1929. 


no 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended February 7, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 7. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2.174 2,087 2,084 
Cows, carcasses ...... 642 676 1,020 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 201 233 249 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,041 1,364 1,824 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,523 12,072 11,479 
Mutton, carcasses .... 876 830 1,880 
Pork, Ibs. ............580,874 615,315 572.452 
Local slaughters: 
EN 5 0s's kin 64-4 misaw 6K > 1,484 1,400 1,196 
Be ee 2,140 2,111 1,944 
DD Swheccateecha sie 4,930 5,409 16,062 
| ESS ee 15,616 17,500 4,153 
oe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended February 
7, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West, drsd. meats: Feb. 7. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,345 2,213 2,301 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,765 1,883 2,057 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 62 45 704 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,534 1,005 1,498 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,724 18,865 19,493 
Mutton, carcasses .... 523 542 918 
ee ee 535,493 599,475 704,076 


CUT YOUR 
GRINDING COSTS 


TEDMAN’S Type “A” Hammer Mills 

are especially adapted for the re- 
duction of packinghouse by-products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in changing 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 
ble products are reduced. 


H.P. ti 
20,000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 301. 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
PANU fe) -7-Wal, 10) 7-\, | Wen -w- Wl eld, 0s) a eRe 


Nine sizes—5 to 100 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 11, 1931.—Local 

ground tankage has been selling at 

prices ranging from $2.50 and 10c to 
$2.75 and 10c kasis f.o.b. New York. 

Unground tankage has been selling 

around $2.25 and 10c to $2.35 and 10c 

f.o.b. local shipping points with ample 

stocks on hand. 

Dried blood has sold this week at 
prices ranging from $2.65 to $2.75, de- 
pending on the grade, basis f.o.b. New 
York and stocks of this material are 
not quite as heavy as they were last 
week. South American ground dried 
blood is offered at about $3.00 per unit 
cif. United States ports with rather 
a limited amount cf buying interest. 

Quite some business has been done 
in unground cracklines at lower prices 
than have preva‘led for some time and 
it seems to be hard to keep stocks from 
acenmulating. 

Sulphate of ammonia is being held at 
higher prices bv one of the largest sell- 
ers but resale lots are offered at con- 
cessions with a limited amount of 
buying being done. 

os 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Feb. 7, 1931, with comparisons: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 7. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,537% 6,524 7,787% 
Cows, carcasses... 1,5385%4 1,322 1,113 
Bulls, carcasses. . 223 251 256 
Veals, carcasses.. 10,972 8,912 12,866 
Lambs, carcasses. 33,763 28,905 29,151 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,264 2,704 4,603 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 270,671 389,999 464,715 
Pork, lbs. ........2,525,248 3,177,650 2,799,178 
Local slaughters: 
PC cGkune 56.04 8,194 8,400 9,219 
PT gvanstawe > 14,2€9 12,741 13,587 
ES ene 47,121 44,271 55,510 
SD Asses pekabo 67,512 71,091 61,639 


February 14, 1931, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended February 7, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


——Week ended—— 
Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
31 


i, 8, ’ 7, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1931, 
Mlibs. MIibs. M Ibs. M }bg, 

ROE RRS 663 838 392 3, 
To Belgium ........ 10 snae ‘sale < 

United Kingdom .... 591 666 278 = (3, 
Other Europe ...... esas coke ota Lb 
aaa 37 5 6 61 
Other countries ..... 25 167 18 191 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
Total 





ye eres © 2,096 1,304 9.184 

T> Germany ....... es 103 38 86 

United Kiagdom .... 2 1,401 683 7,505 

Other Europe ...... 483 82 842 

. Eee See 30 3 68 

Other countries 79 498 593 
LARD. 

I cs ck a on ee 8 GD 15,175 14,592 18,057 77,886 
Te Germany ....... 4,885 5,545 3,436 19,204 
Netherlands ........ 827 neat 1,147 3,9% 
United Kingdom .... 5,241 5,150 9,561 33,368 
Other Europe ....+. 793 892 1,349 4,485 

Rw cccccccccccce. BGs 1,132 1,217 Cae 
Other countries 1,067 1,883 1,347 8,287 

PICKLED PORK. 

AE Nye ere 242 196 57 ~=1,021 
To United Kingiom. 20 7 20 96 
Other Europe ...... 1 43 4 33 
RE i late win nh asa 161 138 24 7% 
Other countries .... 60 8 9 166 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended February 7, 1931. 





Hams and Pickled 
shoulders. Bacon. Lard. pork, 
Mibs. MIibs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
RO ree 663 2,535 15,175 242 
NR ook we own wore 11 6 300 39 
Detroit ..... co. + oe 446 1,122 31 
Port Huron lq 484 420 130 
Key West ... van: Saws eoes 1,299 5 
New Orleans ....... 51 31 2,130 
ME, EE paved sade 10 1,568 9,882 5b) 
er eee oaks 22 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total)............ 591 2,408 
EE it haw ia aces seGi oo dan brs 389 «2,016 
EEL? 2Ws <dbcbope sanebecd'sce edhe 66 118 128 
RE RB a Oday os ad oy sb aeiG tay gh 76 255 
Other United Kingdom.............. 8 9 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
UE “RUE. SiS ede dtlcu se wae unica eRe 4,885 
SIE fairs ola4 bunts ano. aib a eaibw enian ad beeen 4,885 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 12, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 91,382 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 33,587 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 80,724 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 8,336 quarters. 
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SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 
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Jan, 1, 


M Ibs. 


Sek8az 


77,886 
19,294 
3,976 
1 33,368 
4,485 
8,476 
8,287 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW —tThe situation in the tal- 
low market at the seaboard the past 
week displayed little or no change as 
far as prices were concerned, but there 
was a steadier feeling in tallow circles. 
The extremely low levels to which 
values have declined appears to have 
resulted in some curtailing of produc- 
tion, and as a result, pressure from 
producers was lighter. There was no 
particular increase in demand from the 
leading soapers, but there was a scat- 
tered business in extra f.o.b. New York 
at 3%c the previous low point of the 
downward movement. 

A better feeling in the stock market 
and in speculative commodities at- 
tracted attention in tallow circles, being 
looked upon as forecasting a turn in 
business for the better in the near fu- 
ture. A more divided sentiment was 
apparent, and although few looked for 
any particular changes in the near 
future, the impression prevailed that 
there was more room for betterment 
in tallow prices from this level, even 
though consumers are bought ahead. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%e; extra, 3%c; edible, 54@5'%c. 

At Chicago, the market for tallow 
continued extremely quiet, with a very 
limited interest in nearby shipment. 
There were moderate inquiries for later 
shipments, with holders’ ideas steady 
and with buyers and sellers apparently 
apart. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 444c; fancy, 4%c; prime packer, 4c; 
No. 1, 3% @3%c; No. 2, 2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was unchanged to 6d higher. 
Fine was quoted at 24s 3d and good 
mixed at 21s 6d. 

STE ARIN E—While domestic de- 
mand for stearine was rather quiet, 
there was a moderate export business 
at New York at 7%c. Generally the 
market was reported steady, with oleo 
quoted at 74 @7%c. At Chicago, de- 
mand was quiet, and the market about 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 6%c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was rather lim- 
ited, particularly export interest, and 
prices were barely steady at New York. 
Extra was quoted at 6%@7c; medium, 
5%@6c; lower grades, 5%c. At Chi- 
cago, interest was routine, and the 
market was about steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 6%c. 







































































See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate, but the market was about 
steady. Prime was quoted at 12%c; 
extra winter, 9%4c; extra, 94c; extra 
No. 1, 9c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
fair and the market slightly better. 
Pure at New York was quoted at 11%c; 
extra, 914c; No. 1, 9c; cold test, 15%e. 

GREASES—Quiet trading was the 
feature in the East. Demand from the 
larger consumers was limited, but some 
routine trading passed. 
the whole, were moderate and steadily 
held, but there was a general tendency 

await new developments in tallow. 
Consumer interest was centered mainly 


Offerings, on - 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


in shipment stuff, which producers were 
inclined to hold for better levels. Ex- 
port interest in white grease appeared 
limited, but stronger outside conditions 
appeared to have created a better feel- 
ing generally. 

At New York, brown was quoted at 
2% @38c; yellow and house, 2%@3%c; 
A white, 3%@3%c; B white, 3%@ 
3%c; choice white, 5@5% nominal. 

At Chicago, the grease market was 
extremely quiet with nearby demand 
limited, but moderate inquiries were in 
evidence for later shipment. Buyers 
and sellers ideas, however, were apart 
on the latter. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 2%c; yellow, 2%@3c; B 
white, 3%c; A white, 3%c; and choice 
white, all hog, at 4c. 


fe 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, February 12, 1931. 
Blood. 


Producers are asking $3.00 at Chi- 
cago, but buyers’ ideas are 15@25c 


lower. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $2.80@3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market continues easy and prices 

are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia 

Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$2.50@2.65 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 2.50@2.65 & 10c 
SIEM, GROUN, © 6 5.0 WN 0454. cleue ts cee 2.25n 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

WEE BEES So bv a sine tu nsvcesese% 30 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal....... $ $50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 50.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet and buyers are not 
showing much interest. Prices are 
nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 

High grd. ground, 10@11% am.$ 2.50@ 2.60 & 10c 

Low ., and ungr., 6-9% am. 2.50@ 2.60 & 10c 

Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 15.00@16. 

SOE GINS sins s Sedee ape esias @ 
Cracklings. 

The crackling market is somewhat 
easier, and prices are somewhat lower. 

Per Ton. 


er) 
RS 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

MIE SME 9-4 San thas werabedbcamn $ .55 -60 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 40. 45.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 35.00@40.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............. 22.00@23.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 18.00@20.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
Bie. GRR POE iss one ednc cs ccuvese 65.00@110.00 
Caeete BORE ooo deic cdivwcacescveccces q i 
SUR WORE. oi 6k 6 68 aA dain Che thedenes 16.00@17.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 





Per Ton. 
te SE PETER ETS LEE Pe $28.00@30.00 
Gee QUNOEE - ciccwhcdrccsocdacnesnoadca 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimming (Old style) ......... 28.00@30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20.00@22.00 
PRA Le vas 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23.00@24.00 
ce RRS ce eC 28.00670 00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 2 @ 2% 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is very quiet. 
Prices are nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried........... 14%@ t%e 
, black winter, per Ib......... % 
§ ey, ter, per Ib....... 4%@ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*................. 1%@ 2c 


* According to count. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in November, 1930, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 





Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. Producti 

Se > > .¢ é$s¢ 

8S a Rs 7. g © & > > 48a 

pies Re OS SARC. Te | Oe ee 

“oa 8 «88 G2 38 <5 G8 G8 bys 

Pots yA ae ys 36 a 5 ss ay 

> ° Z 

ee ee ee a ffs 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef offal’...... 38.58 35.24 4.04 3.66 316,831 25,560 24,202 21,143 82.72 
Edible beef offal....... 31.45 30.40 3.30 3.16 5 24,047 22,297 18,239 75.85 
Cattle hides .......... 62.99 64.21 6.60 6.68 520,347 53,482 46,561 38,850 72.64 
Edible calf fat!........ 1.24 1.34 0.70 0.75 642 554 515 433 78.16 
Edible calf offal..... net ) 7.28 4.07 4.06 32,871 2,805 2,815 2,351 81 
GT sc acu Wak oses? deta 34.94 29.73 15.14 13848 1,572,861 123,167 144,987 119,355 96.91 
Edible hog offal....... 7.32 6.73 3.17 3.05 329,564 26,674 32,623 27,018 101.29 
Pork trimmings ....... 14.62 14.60 6.32 6.62 655,622 52,894 62,464 58,613 110.81 
Inedible hog grease?... 2.72 2.46 1.18 1.12 806 10,055 11,291 9,898 98. 
Sheep edible fatt...... 1.82 1.76 2.20 2.11 29,310 2,192 2,093 2,295 104.70 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.14 2.22 2.60 2.66 34,578 2,220 2,406 2,894 130.36 

1Unrendered. *?Rendered. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc.|| 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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KY waiting for a tiny 
iW =6...hot... blue flame 


WHeN the concentrated power of a 
cutting flame applied at the vital spot 
severs the last restraining bar of metal, 
all the force of the ship’s great weight 
carries it swiftly to the sea. 


Business for 1931 is ready, too, for the 
launching. It will start when the effec- 
tive power of advertising is concentrated 
at the vital spot where it counts most. 

























If you want empty shelves to fill, if 
you want idle factory wheels to turn 
again, direct your advertising at the 
first buyers. 


Business Papers will carry it there. 
They provide the shortest, quickest 
route direct to the first buyers in your 
field, whether they are located along 
the avenues of trade or of production. 
* e e 


This advertisement, published in the interests 
of more effective advertising, is sponsored by 
theA.B.P.,an association of leading industrial, 
technical, professional and trade publications 
pledged to maintain honest, known, paid cir- 
culation, straightforward business methods 
and editorial standards that insure 
reader interest. 


BUSINESS PAPERS, inc. 
AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY 
A. BPlication in the Meat Packing and Allied Industries 
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Production, Movement an 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
announces that the factory production 
of fats and oils (exclusive of refined 
oil and derivatives) during the three- 
month period ended December 31, 1930, 
was as follows: Vegetable oils, 1,033,- 
813,580 pounds; fish oils, 27,814,528 
pounds; animal fats, 515,598,363 
pounds; and greases, 88,509,932 pounds; 
a total of 1,635,736,403 pounds. Of the 
several kinds of fats and oils covered 
by this inquiry, the greatest production, 
725,462,965 pounds appears for cotton- 
seed oil. Next in order is lard with 
338,936,388 pounds; linseed oil with 
131,256,804 pounds; tallow with 125,- 
337,778 pounds; cocoanut oil with 
90,921,026 pounds; and corn oil with 
26,166,566 pounds. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
636,407,386 pounds; cocoanut, 76,611,919 
pounds; peanut, 2,001,988 pounds; corn, 
25,481,770 pounds; soya-bean, 2,367,591 
pounds; and palm-kernel, 4,398,658 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these re- 
fined oils is included in the figures of 


crude consumed. 

The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports 
and factory and warehouse stocks of 
fats and “2 and for the raw materials 
used in the production of vegetable oils 
for the three-month period appear in 
the following statement: 


(In some cases, where products were made by 
a continuous process, the intermediate products 
were not reported.) 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1930. 


Lbs. 

Animal oils and fats, edible............ 663,615 
EE MER. hic ccccoewiab ctancanssesesde 388,575 
CE BOR - nc an cnc dc cnpusbasenesscesesese 3,561,484 
CB RVG. GE on cc cccdvccessescencseses 5,736,191 
i Me. aecuehs be abe etabes ds 8,401,763 
EE. Sccccccescendencaccnappesecesed 118,588 
. ff ee oe eee \ 

Grease and oils, n.e.s. (value) ....... $15,246 
Stearine and fatty acids.............. 1,797,477 
ey CE, ED. a dwvedwncawesdnecwcas 18,055,601 
EE MEE. pac ce can anepskncetnnacscree 1,569,226 
Other edible vegetable oils............ 5,862,423 
EE Sik» wae beidieb ieee) saeessoses be 23,639,139 
Pe M0 cv ns nnapanembnesecs cneie 94,552,005 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.............. 10,594,019 
Other olive oil, inedible............... 1,497,782 
DEL a4. s whb ct phen s<woee sabe mas 91,151,712 
PE MR cc nsesccwnndcceneeseas 7,214,738 
DEE s.ici ncn vepeb deeteenebinaa’s 25,481 
Se OUR. . os sks pbs ateenselenbe> 453,455 
SS re 2,291,907 
Pi PE GEL cacciacctcvcosésvsuce 3,987,585 
CS FS per ee 16,752 
I eS a ee ere 1,679,675 


eer ree 479,4: 
Glycerin crude 
Glycerin, refined 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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IMPORTS OF OIL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1930. 


Se err errr rer 15 
COGENT ROBMS nw occ cece ccccccsassccecs 14,818 
DEL, 5566545 conde etc es Wedcese hives soe 105,030 
PL icc.) cadens hea dhevbed se cepie es 21,114 
POPPY B0Cd 2. nce ccccccccccccccccccccs 1,258 
Perilla and sesame seed ........+..+.+- 13,055 
TEL. c6Seccnb>speebehans abuts es 248 
SR Se GED: cn db cadeghcweepaugure ses 8,378 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1930. 
Lbs. 
DME Si 54 ds budeedeeeededevebingases 14,199,170 
DE. cdg Gabwetes aud eeaee see ewe 1,979,784 
DE ‘Mdbclskenshacerncasdaasdseacede 1,456,514 
Lard 


a Nene Meek 66054500 peavens waess 129,061,885 
OF FPO Ee OP OEE 2 3 
Lard compounds, containing animal fats 
Oleo and lard stearin.................. 1,582,894 
IE HE aie obo cons 0 4b 0 cece sech on 
Other animal oils, inedible ........... 
SE EE CC abit o ticne «ape ke \S hopes pokes 
NED DOONEED nc cccncwascceccnnssesses 


Oe Se rere errr 278,398 
NOE ip vas obGuc nc eeeps bose csne 62,587 
Other animal greases and fats ....... 18,039,702 


FO eee eee 1,845.366 
Cottonseed oil, refined ................ 


OS Sea rare rr 


Vegetable oil lard compounds ........ 1,552,065 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats... 1,184,922 
ee oer , 887,867 
REE TL co ccccnvesccsevsces scspecess 360,857 
Cl! <i dh diekteaac ani ehees eure 1,273,027 
Vaepetabie senp ated .......ccccsccecs 4,521,745 


Other expressed oils and fats, inedible 1,275,801 
PK aediasclase atheddsseacuhcoens 102,468 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OIIS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1930. 


Lbs. 
Animal fats and oils, edible........... 1,500 
rR errr rere 585,010 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible... 11,381 
GETS GU, GENES: ccc cence cccsnccsccsacs 19,484 
DN BEE. ccepetesgdacecoessteongunessp 1,316,899 
CE “GEE «ov ap odn ncn cesctcneswaccce 510,577 
Palm and palm-kernel oil ............ 234,116 
DUE GEE no ccs vec ccceseeSessvesuosse 18,586 
SI OE 5 bs con dchnectdeucnasune 5 
Other expressed oils and fats.......... 259,735 
Wee A a ede s ea daveccswincsvces 161,876 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


—Tons of 2,000 lbs.— 







Consumed 
Oct. 1 to On hand 
Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 
CORE |. 056 Kes dsEs kane 2,407,807 991,341 
Peanuts, hulled .......... 5,844 1,733 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 2,176 1,017 
SE cai wn sadn haeaasdeuhin 71,134 41,077 
Cocoanuts and skins ..... 543 88 
PM. .scchtoacewsase 41,211 258 
rere 206,944 125,218 
ST SUD. cceocccuwcss 10,830 A 
pe Teer ee 151 1,478 
SE csnvecs cetuwese 21,251 33,401 
BAe eats: 2,788 90 
reer 9,642 4,383 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Factory Factory 
production and 
for the warehouse 
quarter stocks, 
ended Dec. Dec. 31, 
31, 1930. 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude ........ 725,462,965 114,248,422 
Cottonseed, refined ....... 636,407,386 428,609,270 
Peanut, virgin and crude. 4,923,869 7,888,443 
Peanut, refined .......... 2,001,988 1,857,630 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude. 90,921,026 164,205,940 
Cocoanut, or copra, refined. 77,611,919 22,352,232 
Se, GD seus cw sen cunce 26,166,566 7,882,274 
Corn, refined ..... .. 25,481,770 8,881,799 
Soya-bean, crude 6,193,747 12,282,259 
Soya-bean, refined 2,367,591 2,665,678 
Olive, edible ... oi 679,075 8,354,42 
Olive, inedible ........... 9,500 1,779,873 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. ........ 29,249,433 
Palm-kernel, crude ....... 332,126 15,234,364 
Palm-kernel, refined ...... 4,398,658 2,055,156 
NEE nos csVbecbbnse cece eeesebee 5.370,682 
DE «steveocnshh «eens 131,256,804 113,594,170 
Chinese wood or tung ... ........ 49,599,494 
Chinese vegetable tallow... ........ 3,502,168 
DE vdcccsbicogedsweccns 10,036,527 8,378,763 
 <. si deeds aueapAanduak® )-baaieiae 92,301,979 
errr erer ty ry sre ry 7,831,375 7,129,245 
ANIMAL FATS. 
Lard, neutral ............ 5.764,907 1,356,653 
Lard, other edible ....... 383,171,481 44,086,081 
SOU, MD 000654000 0% 12,583,38 4,119,445 
Tallow, inedible ......... 112,754,394 140,954,169 
Neat’s-foot oil ........... 1,324,197 1,424, 297 
GREASBES. 
PS ere rere i 15,240,360 8,811,696 
ME, - cased aaicccatevbnss 19,654,235 11,530,686 
EY 6 2:4 Gaon want e t.00 sees 11,447,491 12,888,589 
Rae ree 5,991,197 2,916,595 
TOD Satwevibsoscuseee 12,578,30 5,756,0 
Garbage or house ........ 18,521,706 25,538,475 
. aera 1,987,224 3,372,941 
Rr rn 1,019,920 3,9£9,932 
BE CUO | osc kk anedksisess 2,069,497 2,406,234 
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OTHER PRODUCTS. 
Lard compounds and other 





lard substitutes ........ 331,412,492 26,672,374 
Hydrogenated oils ....... 164,887,718  23,298'070 
Stearin, vegetable ....... 3,677,923 103,836 
Stearin, animal, edible... 13,457,907 3,101’ 088 
Stearin, animal, inedible.. 3,233,501 7,286,991 
IRA er isa 6,121,276 19,686,439 
iG 5 4. Wide ws eco 2,350,585 3,655,945 
SS pees: 1,269,223 1, 711/208 
TIA 29-4 occas 3 055 33,142,289 10,975,043 
Fatty acids, distilled .... 10,400,323  4,444'g97 
RS Ree aie 7,422,586 5,788,759 
Stearic acid .... «++. 6,419,746 5,515,328 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis 32,980,423  12,793'169 
Glycerin, dynamite ...... 13,460,752 9,160,185 
Glycerin, chemically pure. 19,550,975 6,829,504 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 91,308,356 — 74.330/938 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. 20,525,277  7:318'099 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 18,590,302 — 4.068'47] 


Other vegetable oil foots, 


RB apa SS 296,890 337 
Acidulated soap stock..... 22,497,062  27,032'579 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 417,130 1,528" 

a 


10¢e YELLOW MARGARINE TAX, 


The U. S. Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture has reported favorably on the 
Brigham bill to include all colored mar- 
garine under the 10-cent tax law. The 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
reported favorably on H. B. 16,836 and 
16,470, one to place a 10c tax on eol- 
ored margarine; the other to prohibit 
government agencies supported with 
money appropriated by Congress from 
purchasing butter substitutes for table 
use. 


The tax bills, which are identical, 
provide for an amendment to the oleo- 
margarine act of 1886 and provide for 
a tax of 10c lb. on all margarine which 
has a tint or shade containing more 
than 1.6 degrees of yellow as measured 
on the Lovibond scale. The original 
bill would have required margarine to 
be sold only in original stamped pack- 
ages, and would have placed an addi- 
tional tax of 15c lb. on imported 
margarine. These provisions were 
eliminated by both the Senate and 
House committees in order to simplify 
the measure. 

The object of the proposed legislation 
is to prevent the use of unbleached 
palm oil in the manufacture of yellow 
margarine, although it will also apply 
to the use of naturally-colored oleo oils, 
soybean oil, cottonseed oil and other 
ingredients that impart a natural color, 


i 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 11, 1931.—The 
government report showing production 
and shipments of cottonseed meal was 
released this morning at 9 a. m. It 
proved to be a bomb shell that wrecked 
the hopes of the bulls. The report 
showed shipments in January to be 
225,439 tons this year against 294,726 
tons last year, and stock on hand 
348,665 against 206,452 last year. 
These statistics were accepted by the 
trade at large as being radically bear- 
ish. Opening of the market in con- 
sequence was very weak, with prices 
down $1.00 a ton. Trading during the 
day carried prices even lower, and close 
on March was $25.35, or $1.15 down 
from yesterday. : 

The cottonseed market declined im 
sympathy with the reduced prices on 
cottonseed meal. The market was in- 
active and is still following the course 
of mill products. It is probable that as 
planting is done ‘this spring consider- 
able seed will be released and should 
find its way to\market. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Steady— 
Crude Firm—Lard Irregular—Cash 
Oil Trade Moderate—Government Re- 
port Satisfactory. 

There was a fairly gocd turnover in 
cotton oil futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange the past week, and 
the market, while backing and filling, 
displayed a very steady undertone un- 
der a lack of selling pressure, steady 
conditions within the market itself, and 
a better tone in securities and some of 
the other commodity markets. Specu- 
lative buying power, however, contin- 
ued slow in following the upturns. As 
a result, the gains were moderate. 

An advance of \%c in crude oil over 
a week ago had considerable influence. 
Lard scored a fair rally oniy to de- 
velop renewed heaviness later. Cash 
oil trade was reported moderate, al- 
though some claimed that a fairly good 
business had been passing of late. The 
Government report was construed as 
a standoff, but was quite satisfactory, 
everything considered. 

Commission house operations con- 
tinued mixed and without particular 
importance. There was considerable 
local buying and covering, the ring 
crowd running in rather generally on 
outside developments and a continued 
lack of pressure of actual oil on the 
market. At times, there was fair sell- 
ing through houses with southern and 
refiners’ connections. This was regarded 
partly as against crude purchases. 
There appeared to be a little selling 
from the west, presumably packers’ 
hedging. 

Seed Receipts Liberal. 

Longs in the March delivery contin- 
ued to liquidate or transfer their hold- 
ings to the later months, particularly 
to July and September. Refining shorts 
bought the March and sold the futures. 
A decided display of strength in cotton 
brought in a little outside buying power 
in oil, but the ring crowd were again 
on top of the market when lard failed 
to hold the recovery. 

It was apparent, however, that the 
professionals were following the devel- 
opments in the securities market very 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


closely, the rally in stocks being looked 
upon in many directions as forecasting 
a turn for the better in general busi- 
ness conditions. 


Both packers and refiners were in the 
market for crude oil, particularly the 
former. With mill ideas firm, it was 
estimated that 100 to 200 tanks of 
crude sold in the Southeast and Valley 
at 6%4c, while Texas recovered to 6%c. 
The upturn of “4c brought about some 
increase in crude offerings, but mills 
were not inclined to lower their ideas 
below that level. The attitude of the 
South was being watched closely, par- 
ticularly as there was no particular 
pressure of seed. 

Seed receipts at the mills the first 
six months of the present season were 
about 4,300,000 tons, compared with 
4,298,000 tons the same time last year. 
The seed crushings the first six months 
totaled 3,725,000 tons, against 3,580,000 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 12, 1931.— 
There were liberal sales of crude made 
during the week at 6%c for Texas and 
6%e for Valley. These were followed 
by weakness and %c lower prices as 
lard declined. Bleachable is steady at 
7%c lb. loose, New Orleans. Demand 
is moderate. March contracts at New 
Orleans are being switched to July at 
23 points premium. There is very little 
hedging against current purchases. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 12, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil sold this week at 
6% @6%4c; forty-one per cent protein 
cottonseed meal, $25.00@26.00; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 12, 1931.—Prime 
cotton seed f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty- 
three per cent meal, $27.00; hulls, 
$10.00; mill run linters, 14%@2%c. 








Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them 


Chicago, Illinois 











G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND’ 







MARGARINE 


Pro- 
duction of crude oil the first half of 
this season totaled 1,125,463,000 lbs., 
against 1,106,473,000 lbs. in the same 


tons the same time last season. 


time last season. The production of 
refined oil the first six months was 
916,390,000 lbs., against $91,239,000 lbs. 
the same time the previous season. 


Consumption Holds Up Well. 

Consumption of refined oil during the 
month of January was about 295,000 
bbls. compared with 325,000 bbls. in 
January last year, 316,000 bbls. two 
years ago and 267,000 bbls. three years 
ago. The consumption was about the 
average expectation with some looking 
for 250,000 to 280,000 bbls. and others 
predicting 305,000 to 325,000 bbls. The 
consumption for the first half of the 
year was about 1,890,000 bbls., com- 
pared with 1,911,000 bbls. the same time 
the previous season, showing little or 
no falling off in distribution for the 
six months. 

The visible supply at the beginning 
of February was 1,868,000 bbls., against 
1,993,000 bbls. the same time last year, 
2,332,000 bbls. two years ago, and 
2,298,000 bbls. three years ago. The 
visible decrease during January was 
140,000 bbls., compared with a decrease 
of 127,000 bbis. the same month last 
year, a decrease of 34,000 bbls. two 
years ago, and a decrease of 67,000 
bbls. three years ago. 

COCOANUT OIL—There was very 
little consuming interest in evidence, 
and the market was a quiet affair. 
Offerings were liberal at times and the 
tone was barely steady. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 4%c; bulk oil, 
4%c. Pacific Coast tanks were quoted 
at 4% @4%c. 

CORN OIL—While consuming de- 
mand was limited, there was no pres- 
sure from producers, and prices ruled 
very steady at 74 @7%c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
or no feature in this quarter. Demand 
was slow and the market nominally 
unchanged. New York tanks were 
quoted at 64%@6%c; domestic f.o.b. 
western mills, 6@6%c. 

PALM OIL—Routine conditions pre- 
vailed in this quarter, with little or no 
business passing. Consumer demand 
for the immediate future has appar- 
ently been taken care of, and the trade 
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generally is in an awaiting position. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 45%@4%c; shipment Nigre, 4.15c; 
spot Lagos, 5%c; shipment Lagos, 
4.55c; 12% per cent acid oil, 4%c; 20 
per cent acid, 4.45c; and 25 per cent 
acid 4.40c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Trade was 
rather inactive, but prices were fairly 
steady. Tanks at New York were 
quoted at 5%c; bulk oil, 4.80c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Offerings from 
abroad were limited, and served to off- 
set slow consumer demand here. As a 
result, the situation was steady. Spot 
foots at New York were quoted at 6% 
@6%c; shipment foots, at 6c. 

% « aaeaaeaeeaed OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was moderate, but there was 
no pressure of offerings and a steady 
tone prevailed. Southeast and Valley 
crude, 6%c last sales, and nominal at 
that level; Texas, 64%4c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 

Friday, February 6, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. os Asked. 


ig ie ean ae ai eae “Se 
cect ab ose os ae . » CeeF 
a 2 7385 7385 737 a 1740 
ME bins Saekiuees (ores a 754 
Wn ecb chats h., aioe ® 752 a 755 
BA 6 nke an uk aah te wip eet te sesh 752 a 765 
BU sch ais: Wis wine Sak kee s 762 a 765 
Ss dak nS anc ehd aciatede 765 a 1775 
DE 062s cae, Mees one 771 a 1774 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 
Saturday, February 7, 1931. 
5 


BG ei se ass Sake: wees 725 a 
__ NLR coe oe ees ee 700 a 
eae 4: 360: 7) Ts... 
ME kos < Boe nee eae 747 a 755 
ay 1 7538 7538 753 a 755 
PESO LOT ET Ce Oye call Oe 755 a 765 
July 6 765 763 763 a 765 
UE hs 6 Ska's tome 544s < 765 a 775 
MEY Rpt Le cc “aee came 773 a 775 


Sales, including switches, 11 con- 


pyri vrs 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
~Oll + 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTs., 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products many- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for six months ended January 31, 
1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 





Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. Jan. 31. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930, 
Asie 4,299,928 4,297,509 8,725,113 3,579,957 620.231 757,874 
SE wn 5+ yee ckdteeacuiues 361,179 260,874 314,548 236,785 46,897 2 
ME Jind occ atepehaonws cee c 58,782 50,685 53,073 11,713 5, 
GS Eee 393,237 212,417 288.939 37,093 105,396 
SNS 56% vecad pice escceee 114,201 108,201 76,236 67,793 46,105 40,521 
SE hc ewcshp4kecdkeseee sree 557,473 644 511,330 333,018 46,872 14,298 
DE Sec aGkicawséevsceuese 197,682 209,234 174,740 182,228 32,074 
EE eee 538,652 684,120 449,739 498,398 98,888 191,504 
SE MER, 6. oo ceaevsicces 251,995 205,243 222,853 183,756 29,506 21,938 
EE Gus d'g 60ct co edsad¥eue 245,149 337,461 213,499 277,753 33,932 63,568 
South Carolina ............... 220,244 150,463 207,694 142,611 12,944 8,445 
ED 355605 4d bbe bin-o.0n tu wad 252,026 291,144 208,396 223,375 . 68,845 
DEE Gdbavovesebecbecccscees 1,189,222 1,185,572 1,029,176 1,033,940 176,749 171,747 
BM Cte - Gdebes....02dsccc eee 63,493 66,534 53,800 58,288 9,695 8,376 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 48,195 


tons and 54,776 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


Shipped out 
On hand Produced Aug. 1 Aug. 1 On hand 
Season Aug. 1. to Jan. 31. to Jan. 31. Jan. 3 
EE re ey 1930-31 *7,893,957 1,125,462,886 1,047,109,540 *127,739.441 
FERRARA Sears 1929-30 19,181,886 1,106,472,748 1,039,583,615 126,604,977 
EEE. ab pbtueecteicccaksabae 1930-31 +301,609,092 **916,389,780 =»... we cee $461,775,884 
a eee 1929-30 338,619,933 891,239,085 .......... . 

ESS eee 1930-31 . 1,685,778 1,897,465 343,665 
ED. ".6 506 Sb awn 000 ¥w.0be4 eben 1929-30 76,667 1,590,901 1,461,116 206,452 

tL cakvcabehiensseene.<h sede 1930-31 28,495 1,032,086 906,719 153,862 
ME Go cuncccse ots Vacs REE 63,917 984,558 917,530 130,945 

Rica h cane Saeens tune ua chs ce 1930-31 135,220 647,089 435,454 346,855 
(Running bales) ............ 1929-3 70,854 737,719 544,574 263,999 
NEE, ba weir ces esek conse nee 1930-31 2,659 35,416 30,987 7,088 
ee 1929-30 1,848 42,788 41,926 2,710 
Grabbotts, motes, etc............ 1930-31 12,776 25,618 15,770 22,624 
Se ORENRED ass cxtencave 1929-30 8,453 30,853 19,261 20,045 





*Includes 1,932,000 and 14,868,858 lbs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
3,558,420 and 32,113,790 lbs. in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1930, and January 31, 
1931, respectively. 

tIncludes 6,088,528 and 4,336,148 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919,817 and 3,927,604 Ibs. in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1930, and January 31, 








1931, respectively. 
**Produced from 996,744,013 lbs. of crude oil. 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nom- SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
inal. Prices of shortening and salad and 
Monday, February 9, 1931. cooking oils on Thursday, Feb. 12, 1931, 
UR is cea eee 725a.... based *. — — by member an 
Laat sa eaettg ns 725 a .... panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
Mar. .... 19 747 740 742 a.... vision of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
MN or ooo a: pigws. Sue's 750 a 755 ucts Association, were as follows: 
RSA 755 a 761 Shortening. 
| NRREARSEE he Cee Ce 758 a 1770 f Per Ib, 
july .... 18 769 166 7684 .... “Gatiots, 26.000 Ibs. Koh ica setae gi 
SSA eee ee a J Bs PERS dhN a4 Gules ss Gaabanes 
Sept. sae 8 777 #795 T77a.... Pathe BE ls décn code eeupicesas 104 
Sales, including switches, 35 con- DM WER: oi ccaths Woes ic ceaacooeen Qe 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. Ness than 8,500 Ibs.-...---.---.----- @ 
Tuesday, February 10, 1931. at ae nak as 
eu ol ui ne 140 a.... Less than 10,000 lbs.......++...----- 10 
Me ee atau, ee Aes 740 @ 3.5 Salad Oil. 
ee 16 751 746 750 a 753 North and Northeast: : 
PN oo Sivas eget eben 760 a 775 Carlots, 26,000 Ibs.................. 10 
ree 16 772 768 769 a.... 5 bbls. uw Mr saccvescctocnineseyes GIy 
BPs ceveeed esse Wee ee Te ae ee ere : 
sis FR OOO Ti yk soos 
i i get has - -— fits io 4 792 my BH catlots. oo ecccecccccceccscs $10" 
Sept. .... 6 784 783 787 a 792 Cooking Oil—White. 
Sales, including switches, 42 con- %¢ per Ib. less than salad oil. 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c sales. Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
Wednesday February 11, 1931. %e per Ib. less than salad oil. 
BOE cnc eck csee sees 740 a .... eaten pnee 
WO occ cons sone cos 740 a .... COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 
a. seve 19 747 147 bo : Ln Exports of cottonseed products for 
May Sapa wages 6 766 764 763 a 766 five months ended December 31, 1930, 
yond ae 765 a 775 with comparisons for 1929, are reported 
ae 4 778 796 774a 1776 by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 
PE tis c's 45505 aeaisene 777 a 787 1930. —_ 
Sept. ..... 21 788 787 785 a 787 Of Sones, Mec. .22..0... [oon se "Seem 
Sales, including switches, 50 con- Cake = a hort tons. . 28,768 ine 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 


Thursday, February 12, 1931. 
Holiday. No market. HULL OIL, MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 11, 1931. — (By 


Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 198; 
nee sage SE San Sie nee. Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 16s 3d. 
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Vegetable Oils in Food 
Manufacture 
By John P. Harris, C. E. 
(Copyright, 1931, by The National Provisioner.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—In handling crude 
cottonseed oil the processes of filtration 
and purification, neutralizing or refining, 
and agitation were described and _ illus- 
trated in the first installment of this 
series, which appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of January 17, 


31. 
Wake second installment follows: 


CLARIFYING. 

Even when refined cotton oil is 
pumped from the settling tank it con- 
tains a certain small percentage of 
moisture, free caustic and colloidal 
soap. The removal of this may be ac- 
complished by washing the oil with hot 
water to remove the soap and free 
alkali, and then drying it; or by filtra- 
tion. 

Wash water at 160° F. to 190° F. may 
be sprayed into the hot oil. After 
settling out it is drawn off the cone 
bottom of the washing tank until clean 
oil appears. The oil may be dried under 
yacuum in a closed tank if this method 
is followed. 

Also a practical and satisfactory 





BLEACHING OR DECOLORIZING KETTLE. 
A practical way to bleach oil is to agitate it 
in an open kettle with a diatomaceous earth. 
Earth is removed by passing the oil through a 
filter press. 


method is to agitate the well-settled 
refined oil, together with kieselguhr 
(diatomaceous earth), in an open-top 
cylindrical kettle provided with an 
efficient mechanical agitator, and then 
pass the oil through a filter press for 
the removal of the kieselguhr, which 
will have largely absorbed the colloidal 
soap, alkali and traces of moisture. 

The writer recommends that a small 
amount of clean oil containing kiesel- 
guhr be circulated through the press, 
sufficient to coat the cloths, before fil- 
tering the main body of the oil, to avoid 
choking the cloths during filtration, and 
that low temperatures (not to exceed 
110° F.) be used during filtration, as 
this will insure removal of colloidal 
soaps, which might tend towards solu- 
bility in the oil at higher temperatures. 


BLEACHING (Decolorizing.) 
When the clean, dry, brilliant refined 


oil is filtered it is ready to be put in 
storage for future use, or it may be 
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sold in tank cars or barrels, according 
to grade, or used directly in the manu- 
facture of shortening, etc. 


GRADING. 

A small 5% inch column sample of 
the oil is placed in a glass tube in a 
machine known as a tintometer, and is 
read against standard Lovibond color 
glasses. If the refined oil is sweet in 
flavor and odor, and reads no darker 
than 35 yellow and 7.6 red, and bleaches 
no darker than 20 yellow 
and 2.5 red, with 6% of 
standard fuller’s - earth, 
this oil constitutes a good 
delivery of Bleachable 
Prime Summer Yellow 
Cottonseed Oil. Or if 
the oil reads 35 yellow, 
7.6 red, but does not 
bleach as good as 20 
yellow and 2.5 red, it is 
classed as Prime Sum- 
mer Yellow Cottonseed 
Oil. 

Other grades of oil are 
fully set forth in the 
rules of the National 
Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, without which 
no refinery should at- 
tempt to operate. Full details of the 
bleach test and reading of the oils are 
to be found in the Official Methods of 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

Most refined oil to be used in 
shortening or cooking or salad 
oil is darker in color than desired, 
so it is the practice to decolorize 
it with fuller’s-earth and activ- 
ated carbon, and this process is 
known as bleaching. 

To obtain best bleaching results 
the oil must be clean and dry, as 
heretofore described. It is gen- 
erally pumped into cylindrical, 
open-top cone-bottomed tanks, 
equipped with a large area of 
closed heating coil, and with an 
agitator designed to produce the 
maximum contact between the oil 
and the bleaching materials in 
the shortest length of time. 

Heating and Bleaching. 

The oil is heated in this tank 
to 160° F. to 220° F., according 
to the type of bleaching materials 
used. Bleaching materials may 
be added at any time, and mixing 
is continued until thorough con- 
tact is assured. 

A preliminary bleach test and 
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day-to-day practice enables 
the refiner usually to gauge 
the proper amount of bleach- 
ing materials to add to the 
oil in the bleach kettle. But 
he has a further check, in 
that the first oil through the 
filter press is always by- 
passed back into the bleach- 
ing kettle until the oil com- 
ing through is perfectly clear. 















CALORIMETER FOR DETERMINING COLOR. 


To determine the color the oil is placed in a glass tube 
in a machine known as a tintometer and is read against 
standard Lovibond color glasses. 


The refiner then reads the color of the 
filtered oil and, if he finds an insuffi- 
cient bleach, applies sufficient addi- 
tional bleaching ingredients. 


The ordinary run of good prime oil, 
averaging say 6 red and 35 yellow, 
should bleach very satisfactorily 
through the addition of 1% to 14% by 
weight of good fuller’s-earth, and 
1/10% to 1/15th% nuchar activated 
carbon. Off grades of oil require a 
much more severe treatment. 


When the proper color is achieved 
the oil is filtered into temporary stor- 
age, or is loaded into tank cars for de- 
livery as Prime Summer White Cotton- 
seed Oil, or whatever it grades, or it 
may be run directly into the deodoriz- 
ing tank for further processing. 


It must be obvious that, in agitating 
cottonseed oil at such high tempera- 
tures in contact with air and intimately 
mixed with fuller’s-earth there is 
some little danger of oxidizing the 
oil; that is to say, increasing the 
volume of oxygen in the oil. And when 
this volume of oxygen reaches a certain 
point the oil becomes rancid to taste 
and odor. To minimize the inclusion 
of oxygen some refiners prefer to 





FILTER PRESS FOR BLEACHING. 
When refined cotton oil is pumped from the settling tank it contains 


small amounts of moisture, free caustic and colloidal soap. 


hese are re- 


moved by washing the oil with hot water to remove the soap and free 
alkali and then drying it; or by filtration. 
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bleach in vacuum, and such is indeed 
a commendable practice. 


DEODORIZING. 


Clean yellow or white cottonseed oil 
contains the natural flavors and odors 
of the cottonseed, plus any added 
flavors and odors induced by milling, 
neutralizing and bleaching or hydro- 
genating. 

Fortunately these flavors and odors 
are amenable to steam distillation at 
high temperatures, and the application 
of this principle of elimination has 
long been known as deodorizing. 

A simple, crude method of deodori- 
zation is to blow live steam, under 
pressure, through oil in an ordinary 
cylindrical treating tank provided with 
heating coils, and with an outlet con- 
nection at the top whereby the steam 
and distilled vapors are blown away. 
When using 125 Ibs. steam pressure in 
the heating coils, which is the maxi- 
mum available at most plants, a final 


STEAM. 




















STEAM. 


OIL. 


absolutely vacuum-tight treating tank, 
and the continued maintenance of the 
highest practical vacuum throughout 
all operations, not only to assist distil- 
lation by lowering the boiling point of 
the elements to be eliminated, and 
assisting these elements out by a tre- 
mendous pulling effect, but to accom- 
plish complete exclusion of air and 
oxygen in order to minimize oxidation 
of the oil, which as already noted, leads 
to early rancidity in product and is 
against the best keeping quality. 

Nor is 345° F. a suitable deodorizing 
temperature, even under high vacuum, 
for cottonseed oil and allied products. 
Some means of heating, whereby tem- 
peratures up to 450° F. may be 
achieved very quickly, is recommended. 

Steam in closed coils cannot produce 
such temperatures even at very high 
pressures. If superheated open steam 
be used (and this is recommended), it 
requires too long a steaming time to 
bring the oil up to the desired tem- 
perature, when only saturated steam 
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TYPICAL VACUUM DEODORIZING EQUIPMENT. 


This sketch shows the layout and arrangement of the equipment 
used to deodorize vegetable oil when a very high vacuum is required. 


temperature of 345° F. at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure is possible. And, 
while this certainly eliminates some 
odors, over a deodorizing period of 5 
to 7 hours its effect is quite limited, 
and it is antiquated practice. 


Best Modern Practice. 
Best practice involves the use of an 


at 125 lbs. pressure is available. 

The use of the Merrill system of in- 
dustrial heating is especially recom- 
mended for this purpose. 


As this article is being written, a newly 
devised system of continuous deodorizing 
is in a state of development, which ap- 
pears to have possibilities. However, it 
is too early at this time to forecast suc- 
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cess. Previous efforts of this character 
have been unsuccessful. 


OPERATION. 


The oil is pumped from the filter 

press, after bleaching, into the vacuum 
tight deodorizing tank, which is fitted 
with heating coils and an open steam 
distributing assembly, and is connected 
through an opening in the center top 
with a condensing system for removal 
of the steam and vapors, and with a 
vacuum system for maintaining the 
highest vacuum practicable. 
__The oil should be heated up as rap- 
idly as possible and superheated open 
steam turned in (about 550° F.), and 
deodorizing continued until a sample 
taken through a special vacuum sam- 
pling device shows that the oil is com- 
pletely deodorized. 

Heat is then cut off the coils, open 
steam is cut off, and the oil is either 
dropped into a vacuum cooling tank and 
cooled by circulation of water through 
the coils until it is reduced to 110° F,, 
or it may be pumped through a cooling 
coil or a heat exchanger, whereby such 
reduction in temperature is achieved, 
After this the oil should be pumped 
through a final “finishing” filter press, 
which should be equipped with filter 
paper as well as with 12 oz. duck cloth, 
whereby the last trace of impurities are 
removed. 

The oil is now ready to be loaded 
into tank cars, or barrels, as a good 
delivery of Deodorized Prime Summer 
White Cottonseed Oil, or it may be 
mixed into margarine, shortening or 
sold as cooking oil in any style of 
package. 

The next installment of this series will 


take up the manufacture of vegetable 
shortening and compound. 


——%—_ 
MAYONNAISE SURVEY BEGUN. 
Information on the production and 

distribution of mayonnaise, salad dress- 
ings, spreads and other allied products 
during 1930 is being collected by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. This 
survey is along the general lines of 
similar previous censuses for 1928 and 
1929. 

It covers total production for each 
line; percentage of 1930 output sold 
under the firm’s own brand, under buy- 
ers’ lables, or unlabeled; distribution 
channels, i. e., percentage sold direct to 
retailers through the firm’s wagons or 
wagon distributors or in other ways, 
direct to wholesale grocers, direct to 
chain stores, or in other named ways; 
and proportion of output packed in con- 
tainers of various sizes. 

This survey will differ from previous 
ones in that the department is making 
a breakdown of sales by months, and 
an estimate of the percentage of wagon 
sales direct to retailers which went to 
chain and independent outlets. 

ee 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CON- 
VENTION. 

National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation’s thirty-fifth annual convention 
will be held in New Orleans, May 18, 
19 and 20. These dates and place of 
meeting were decided on at a joint 
meeting of the executive committee 
and the board of directors held in New 
Orleans on January 15. A meeting of 


the rules committee of the organiza- 
tion will be held May 15 and 16. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were irregular the lat- 
ter part of the week due to less pres- 
sure on lard, but demand was only mod- 
erate and scattered. The tone was about 
steady. Hog run is fair. Cash trade 
is moderate. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is fairly active and steady 
with trade mixed. There has been fur- 
ther switching from March to Septem- 
ber at 40 points. Cash trade is mod- 
erate; crude, firm; southeast Valley, 
6%c sales; Texas, 64%c nominal. Hedge 
pressure remains light; sentiment very 
mixed. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Feb., $7.85 bid; March, $7.45@7.47; 
Apr., $7.54@7.64; May, $7.61@7.65; 
June, $7.65@7.73; July, $7.72@7.74; 
Aug., $7.80@7.85; Sept., $7.85@7.87. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 7%c. 
a 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Feb. 13, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.50@8.60; middle 
western, $8.835@8.45; city, 8%c; refined 
continent, 8%c; South American, 9c; 
Brazil kegs, 104%c; compound, 9% @10c. 


1% 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Feb. 138, 1931.—General 
market dull and weak; demand very 
poor for A. C. hams and picnics; no 
demand for square shoulders; pure lard 
in fair demand. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 72s; hams, long 
cut, 72s; shoulders, square, 74s; short 
backs, 68s; bellies, clear, 56s; Ca- 
nadian, none; Cumberlands, 66s; Wilt- 
shires, none; spot lard, 45s 6d. 


a Xs 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Cable dispatches to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the week ended 
Feb. 7, 1931, indicate that demand was 
poor on the Hamburg market. How- 
ever, demand was improving slightly 
for refined lard. Prices were decreas- 
ing on the average of $1.00 for fat- 
backs. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 1,876 metric tons. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most impor- 
tant markets were 78,600, at a top 
Berlin price of 11.90c a pound, com- 
pared with 77,000, at 17.09c a pound, 
for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. Demand for animal fats 
poor. Prices for oleo products, premier 
jus and refined lard decreasing. Vege- 
table oil prices remain about the same. 


The market at Liverpool shows little 


alteration. Consumptive demand’ was 
poor. Sellers were willing to meet 
buyers. 


The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 





week, as compared with 19,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended February 6, 
1931, was 127,000, as compared with 
89,000 for the corresponding week of 


last year. 
Re 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and products at 
New York, week ended Feb. 7, 1931: 





Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 2,592 Ibs. 
Argentine—Oleo stearine .............. 10,353 Ibs. 
Argentine—Beef hams ... 30,532 Ibs 
Canada—Fresh pork cuts. . 1,222 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked pork ..............:.. 17,229 lbs. 
Canada—Dried bacon ................ 214 Ibs. 
Ce die dine dccecceskesns 426 Ibs. 
England—Canned meats .............. 80 lbs 


England—Smoked bacon .............. ® 
France—Meat products ................ 253 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ..............000005 10,075 lbs. 
I oro ais's sa cae cine seseans 
Germany—Smoked hams .............. 
Germany—Meat products .............. 
Holland—Smoked hams ............... 
Holland—Canned meats .. 
Hungary—Cooked beef ... 
Hungary—Sausage 





IE a dso s,oh.0-0cutncees tind’ 
EE. bah en hd 4 ¢ib os 00800 8 oKd 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 664 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Soup tablets ............ 616 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Beef extract .............. 35,056 Ibs. 
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BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 
Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during January, 1931, as reported by 
~ Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
on: 


January, 

1931 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 2,596,384 
BRO, OURS: fae x9 8Sio vending 6g UK oanten endo 4d 3,189,760 
Wc ddend be wsagucbedd<|evauins 1,666 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. tons. 


ecoveese 398,608 630,784 481 
December, 1930 ........ 333,760 1,005,008 421 
1980: oc ssees 1,516,928 914,176 444 


rs 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, to Feb. 11, 1931, totaled 13,683,- 
759 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 499,200 
Ibs.; stearine, none. 


————e-——- 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Feb. 7, 1931, amounted to 
8,138 metric tons, compared with 7,507 


metric tons last week, and 4,873 metric 
tons the same week a year ago. 


January, 1931 


January, 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 12, 1931: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
I Sitka c Avi hawnle<isieis acid dw bh Ubreees ik LS Sere ree rere $15.50@18.50 ==... we ee eee 
Sie csgebal Geis Ces ca ae aruba ae eons TE. |. awawaneden EEGOGRAGO. .. o gidwccevence 
IN ois 5 fu dnietawccvotines des caewes 52. OUI Sede eke So oeeeecese) oo a ddeneeeen 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
ML Reins dhivadnew ee 0c sabe caueaen pe OL” eer pre 1s. 00915,00 17.00@19.00 
goiheewawhin swe CEE ceed mee aee Sein 12.50@15.00 oueveuvecds 13.00@15.00 13.50@16.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Se cended biddedsbbrnescoesweenacs 14.50@17.00 16.00@17.50 15.00@17.50 17.00@18.00 
iw eee Raleh64/665 so cece seneececane 12.50@14.50 13.50@15.50 13.00@15.00 13.50@16.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
BE Cates ca ield a renke a Mioda men 11.50@12.50 12.50@14.00 11.50@13.00 11.00@13.00 
RINE as cas aids aie wae cua digwam eaalas 10.50@11.50 pe ee re ee ees ee 
COWS: 
CED ud watts ounsce de Seeheusee@eans <6 10.00@11.50 10.00@11.00 9.50@12.00 11.00@12.00 
BE gia seca seave sada shee enews 9.00@10. 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 10.00@11.00 
RENE Scr oly «tn cceau's peuoly ee ewadicn 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEAL (2): 
MINES cote and gtivva baat abe Re Cha times ath 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 19.00@22.00 16.00@17.00 
TEPEEEMR ER ERE EE EEE Oe 15.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@19.00 14.00@15.00 
MINOX. 5 5:1 sia'e.o'e's.a' acpi. ges pie ches aan 12, 13.50 13.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 
MNO fia cin ws Use eB bGlsadt ees sae echea ee 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 10.00@12.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
Choice pO Sea aN: DEM NE Ree iar Cem eM Nee Mott St 
13.00@14.00 WE on cddsciews 
11. 13.00 pS Sk ree oc 
10. 11.00 pe ee Pe ern 
19. 20.00 20.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 
18.00@19.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 
16.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
15. 16.00 TO OOBIEO.  vacsccccee 
7 ls 19. 20.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 
3 ¥ 18.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 
EEO ei vies vcs Conte bindcunecceecea 16.00@17.50 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@1¥.uu 
NEE ne cp cigoes eWe de gocecks seus er’ 14.00@16.00 15. 16.00 SIU UGIROO lis dewewcnce 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
MEE 'a'n:c'n.eb:04 ciebe vicWwleacee chhewetae 15.50@17.00 1s: 00giT.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 
Ed S Malan bie-oie Mika #4 b-0'5.0'¢ sen ee 13.00@15.50 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 6.00@17.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
WE: wahe weve bewasssap enews ese awkaeus 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
WER. We ees 5 otis cocleaevegasaceeets 00@ 9.00 9.00@11.00 @11.00 11.00@12.00 
I a dea dakuptecebackaGineayeton 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
a Cuts: 
MONT ck 6 bias sivido.de nd ues Venema 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
Ce er a een Pe 13.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.50 15. 15.50 
pe Se ee ee eee 12.50@14.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
EE Ee Oa vic vc ccs och deckwisnsaeel Se 12.00@12.50 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@13.50 
SHOULDBERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned 

WE NG Ca ok 0b bcc ce deeteba Gat wey vee IOCODUNG Sve Shaviec 12.50@14.00 12.00@13.00 
PICNICS: 

NL OMS ak No od As ove eatie Gee weaee. “Cee panbh oes TE.DODIS.GO <a HEIRS 11.00@12.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

CS, io 0:4 55 9d SER wie eR eew ENA euR ee ee ee 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

TE 45 05.0.0 wddy cbse veitakebe @ WES cs San deceuebe- os: eeW ain S Re eemEes soe agiee 
TRIMMINGS 

MIE BGCUPS cKeWar'e 005d s peccbebhecee TOO es he Satcb evade, 2 ESM coaGane. Dowels tpeae 

BME hy ick SaaS aes io as dda ee abe wee UOUEELOO Sf 2a 556 Skene ots Oe anes dees 81 Oe 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 12, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Better grade steers scaling 1,250 
Ibs. upward about 25c lower; all others, 
25@50c off on very uneven, slow, slug- 
gish market, which in most instances 
exactly mirrored unsettled condition in 
dressed trade and offal markets; fat 
cows about steady, but butcher heifers, 
heiferettes and heifer yearlings 25c or 
more higher, supply light heifer year- 
lings showing emphatic abridgment; 
bulls and vealers steady. Best weighty 
steers, $11.25; yearlings, $10.65. Com- 

tively little here eligible to exceed 
10.00, shippers being a factor on all 
cattle with weight and of value to sell 
at $9.50 upward. Bulk of steer run, 
$7.25@9.50, average cost being around 
$8.50, lowest since 1924. Average cost 
of steers is now well below low point 
of last summer but killing quality less 
desirable than at that time. Most 
arling heifers, $7.00@8.00; butcher 
eifers, $5.75@6.50; fat cows, $4.50@ 
5.50; weighty sausage bulls, $4.25@ 
4.50; vealers, $8.00@9.00 on light kinds 
and $10.00 to $11.00 on shipper offer- 
ings. 

HOGS—Supplies only slightly in- 
creased, slow demand having bearish 
influence on market. Late prices lowest 
of season. Compared with one week 
ago: Market 15c to mostly 25c lower, 
heavies off most; packing sows, 10@15c 
lower. Week’s top, $8.15; late top, $7.95; 
late bulk, 140 to 200 Ibs., $7.60@7.90; 
210 to 250 Ibs., $6.75@7.50; 260 to 340 
Ibs., $6.35@6.70; pigs, $7.00@7.50, few 
strongweights to $7.75; packing sows, 
$5.75@6.00; smooth sorts, to $6.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs closed 25 to 50c 
higher than the recent low point a week 


earlier; sheep and feeding lambs strong 
to 25c higher; trend for the week er- 


ratic, with late trade under buyers’ con- 
trol. Lambs reached $9.60, equal to 
season’s high point, then dropped to 
$9.15. Today’s bulks: Good and choice 
lambs scaling 92 lbs. down, $8.50@9.00; 
heavier weights, $8.00@8.50; native 
bucks, $7.00@8.00; throwouts, $6.00@ 
7.00; fat ewes, $4.00@4.50; few $4.75. 
See a 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 12, 1931. 

CATTLE—Further declines of 25c to 
mostly 50c were registered on fed 
steers and yearlings during the week, 
and present prices are at lowest point 
of season. The week’s top reached 
$10.75 on strictly choice 1,285-lb. 
weights, while best yearlings went at 
$10.50. Most short fed arrivals cleared 
from $6.50@8.50. Fed heifers are around 
25c lower, and butcher cows are steady 
to weak. Bulls declined 25c, and vealers 
are steady to 50c lower, with late top 
at $9.00. 

HOGS—A rather erratic trade fea- 
tured the hog market, and values were 
up and down, with closing rates some- 
what lower than last Thursday. Light- 
weights sold to best advantage, and 
offerings scaling from 230 lbs. down are 
mostly 10c lower. Weightier descrip- 
tions are about 25c under a week pre- 
vious. The late top rested at $7.50 on 
best 150- to 170-lb. weights. The spread 
in prices between lights and heavies 
continues to widen, and on Thursday’s 
market choice 330-lb. butchers had to 
sell at $6.26. Packing grades are 10c 
lower at $6.00 down. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices soared to 
new high levels for season early in 
week, and best woolskins reached $9.10. 
Since then, however, a weaker under- 
tone prevailed and a good share of the 
advance was erased. Final prices are 
still 25@35c over a week ago. The late 
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top rested at $8.50, with most fat lambs 
at $7.75@8.25. Mature classes are 25@ 
50c higher, with fat ewes selling from 
$4.25@4.75. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Feb. 12, 1931. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
made up the bulk of the receipts during 
the week. The market on each day 
carried a weak to lower undertone, but 
with some support from shippers no 
sharp decline was enforced as compared 
with the close of last week. Closing 
prices are quoted around 25c lower, 
with extremes on light steers as much 
as 50c off. Heifers showed some weak- 
ness, while cows closed the week 
strong, with some of the better grade 
light cows as much as 25c higher, 
Vealers closed the week about steady; 
practical top $8.50. The week’s top 
price of $11.00 was paid for choice 
light steers; 1,077-lb. and 1,118-h. 
weighty steers earned $10.50. 

HOGS — Liberal receipts, together 
with only moderate slaughter demand 
from packers and a fair inquiry from 
shippers, resulted in a lower trend to 
values. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show most classes 10@2b5c 
lower; packing sows steady. Thurs- 
day’s top reached $7.40; bulk 160- to 
190-Ib. weights, $7.25@7.35; 190- to 
225-Ib. selections, $6.85@7.25; 225 to 
250 Ibs., $6.50@6.85; 250- to 290-lb. 
butchers, $6.25@6.50; 290- to 340-hb. 
butchers, $6.10@6.25; packing sows, 
$5.50@5.85; stags, $5.00@5.50. 

SHEEP—A two-way market devel- 
oped in the lamb trade, prices showing 
sharp advances Monday and Tuesday, 
but breaking Wednesday and Thursday. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show values to be 15@25c higher. Ma- 
tured sheep have been in limited num- 
bers and are 25c higher. On Thursday, 
bulk of the fed wooled lambs sold $8.00 
@8.25; top, $8.50; good and choice 
ewes, $3.75@4.75. 

a 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by VU. S. u of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 12, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Steers sold 25@50c lower; mixed 
yearlings and heifers steady to 2b6c 
higher, light, fat kinds showing the ad- 
vance; good and choice vealers, bc 
higher; other classes steady. Bulk of 
steers landed $6.00@8.50, with top 
yearlings $9.00 and best matured ki 
$8.85. Bulk of fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers scored $7.00@8.00; most medium 
fleshed kinds, $5.75@6.50; top mixed 
yearlings, $9.85; best heifers, $9.00. Top 
cows, reached $6.25; bulk, $4.00@5.00; 
low cutters, largely $2.50@3.00. Veal- 
ers brought $11.25 today; top medium 
bulls, $4.50. 

HOGS—Swine prices advanced early, 
but reacted to close weak to 15c lower 
for the week. Top price Thursday was 
$8.10, with bulk 130 to 2380 Ibs., $7.35@ 
8.00; 240 to 300 Ibs., $6.60@7.15; sows, 
$5.60@6.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs fluctuated con- 
siderably this week, and finished stea 
for the Thursday to Thursday pe 
City butchers paid a late top of $9.00, 
with bulk lambs to packers $8.25@ 
8.50; common throwouts, $6.50. 
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ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 11, 1931. 


CATTLE—Further declines marked 
cattle trade this week, values dropping 
25c to in spots 50c or under low point 
of 1930. Shortfed steers predominated, 
these selling largely at $6.50@7.75, 
some small lots making $8.00@9.00. 
Beef cows turned mostly at $3.50@4.50; 
butcher heifers, $5.00@6.00; shortfed 
yearlings, up to $8.00. Cutters dropped 
to a $2.50@3.00 bulk, bulls continuing 
at $3.50@4.00. Vealers worked strong 
to 50c higher, and closed today at $8.50 
@11.00. 

HOGS—Early hogs upturns have 
been partially erased, but prices toda 
are still 5@10c above those of a wee 
earlier. Better 150- to 200-lb. weights 
sold today at $7.25@7.40; 200- to 240- 
Ib. averages, $6.75@7.25; heavier 
weights, $6.25@6.75. Sows bulked at 
$5.50@5.75, pigs selling at $8.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs, after advancing 
to high point of season, broke sharply 
today, leaving current values around 
25c above the levels of a week earlier. 
Fat natives sold at $8.25@8.50, fed 
westerns promising to land at $8.65. 
Fat ewes sold at $3.00@4.25 or steady. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 12, 1981. 


CATTLE—Better grade beef steers 
and yearlings ruled 15@25c off, and 
others mostly showed 25@50c reduc- 
tions. Good, mediums and _heavies 
made $9.90@10.00, and most short feds 
cleared at $7.25@8.25. Fat she stock 
dropped fully 25c, carlots of short fed 
heifers ranged up to $7.25, most offer- 
ings turned at $5.75@6.75 and beef 
cows bulked at $3.75@4.50. Bulls and 
vealers indicated little change. Medium 
bulls sold freely at $4.00@4.25, and 
select vealers ranged up to $9.00. 

HOGS—Swine trade failed to hold 
mild mid-week advances and finished 
the period steady to 10c lower, the de- 
cline largely on heavy butchers. Most 
160- to 210-lb. butchers sold late at 
$7.00@7.25; top, $7.85. The late bulk 
of medium and heavy weights brought 
$6.10@6.90. Packing sows were scarce 
and sold steady to 10c higher, mostly 
$5.65@6.00. 

SHEEP—An uneven distribution of 
receipts forced erratic trading, and 
lamb values fluctuated sharply, but fin- 
ished strong to 25c higher than a week 
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earlier. Most medium and light weight 


fed wooled lambs were salable late 

from $8.00@8.50, with weighty kinds 

down around $7.75. Aged sheep ruled 

strong, with top mutton ewes $4.75. 
ee 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by v8 ae of Agricultural 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 12, 1931. 


Advances scored early in the week 
on prices of hogs unloaded direct at 
24 concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota were 
erased in later trade, and today’s prices 
are in line with a week ago on hogs 
scaling under 230 Ibs; heavier weights, 
10@20c lower; late bulk, 170 to 2380 
Ibs., $6.70@7.15; a few choice 170 to 
190 lbs., up to $7.25 and $7.35; 240 to 
Sante $6.10@6.60; big weights, down 


Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, for week ended Thurs- 
day, Feb. 29, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 

Ae 400 32,000 
I Me, a's vss Wu's eee bale 31,400 23,400 
TN, WOR. BD cccccccccccvecs 500 64.800 
Teeny, Wed. 10 oc eiiecccvsee 17,100 17,800 
Wednesday, Feb. 11 ........... i 23,700 
Thureday, Wed. 1B.....cccccsees 36,000 30,000 





Unless otherwise noted, pie quotations are 
based on transactions covering truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 
to feed and water before weighing. 


— aan 


JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in Janu- 
ary, 1931, are reported as follows: 


Sheep 
and lambs. 





Cattle. Calves. Swine. 

Baltimore . 6,411 1,371 1,615 65,1. 
Buffalo. ... 6,289 2; 7,377 77,118 
Chicago ... 120,878 4 208,523 892,721 
Cincinnati... 12,457 5,657 8,983 77,818 
Cleveland . 6,569 5,140 13,087 56,631 
Denver ... 6,460 1,690 13,541 48,707 
Detroit 6,261 6,194 13,770 99,610 
Ft. Worth. 22,162 19,5: 005 27,381 
Indpls. .. 15,310 3,650 7,319 154,424 
Kan, City. 62,357 16,193 136,289 309,190 
Milwaukee. 14,537 51,844 5,829 115,115 
N. 8S. Yds. “ 8,686 17.421 121,593 
New York 80,919 50.276 555 71,364 
Omaha 66,352 5,503 162, 357,436 
a 4,650 7,343 16,416 84,536 
St. Louis.. 13,456 4,985 4,113 169,365 
Sioux City. ,085 2,347 93,674 242,975 
. St. Joe 898 5,087 101,809 110,496 

So. St. P. 40,473 68,201 02,289  297,7 
Wichita .. 6,097 2,111 7,299 46,706 
Others .... 130,690 73,081 211,621 1,935,895 

Total: 

Jan., 1931. 650,911 379,246 1,425,575 5,361,989 
Jan., 1930. 712,793 373,772 1,225,071 4,001,371 


os. end. 
Jan., 1931.4,953,531 2,651,457 10,300,494 26,207,988 


. end. 
Jan., 1930.5,125,818 2,542,511 8,710,319 28,270,536 
Horse slaughter: Jan., 1931, 11,550; Jan., 1930, 
i : mos. ended Jan., ’31, 100,131; 7 mos. 
ended Jan., ’30, 94,255. 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Feb. 13, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Feb. 13. 1930. 


Pounds sold .......... 66,000 18,942,000 
PE watwece sen 290 81,670 
Ce DONE oo kec es | atic en 1,147 
Hogs delivered ......  ...... 16,927 
Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,847,150 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 227 


Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended February 13, 1931: 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1931. 
Light.* Med. 
iindeakrdvened noes $ 8.00 
FEBRUARY 9-10. 
No transactions. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
$ 7.80 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
No transactions. 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium pogo —aet less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 4 bag hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Car 
yy A lbs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 1 
ananidivcanioe 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Feb. 6, 1931, were 








as follows: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 6. week. 1930. 
CN iia eed sacks 166,701 198,497 175,912 
Kansas City, Kan........ 48,235 65,524 59,348 
GMERE Sos cucsaeceresestus 62,674 206 81,452 
*Bast St. Louis.......... 53,254 62,150 68,891 
Mant AME ox ceiver. scene 51,500 62,377 56,360 
DMN a Coscéccn evans nas 62,840 465 72,859 
Nie PONE wiins cco wes ns 21,641 27,219 21,734 
Indianapolis ............ \ 582 37,587 
New York and J. C...... $1,164 30,783 38,002 
WAGE econ eeccess 526,156 618,806 612,145 
*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
pases 
BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN JAN. 
The receipts and disposition of live- 


stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during January, 
1930, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Receipts ........ 12,059 23,568 74,177 107,666 
Shipments ....... 3,957 19,705 38,016 91,662 
Local slaughter.. 8,100 3,864 36,156 16,004 








E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 





Order Buyers of Live Stock 











So, Omaha, Nebr. So. St. Joseph, Mo. McMurray—J ohnston—Walker 3 Inc. 
E. K. Corrigan R. G. Symon i 
Cattle Department Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. Sioux Falls, S. D. Indiana Indiana 
Karl N. Soeder Chas. B. Reynolds D. E. Smythe 

















Write or wire us 





BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank, Any Bank in Twin Cities 











A Good Place to Buy 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


HOGS 





Telephone Bridge 6775 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February 7, 


» With comparisons, are reported to The 

National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co.......... 5,900 5,235 9,422 
 ¢ fh epee 3,990 4,360 15,879 
ST Er Sb ncadécecenes 4,583 4,981 5,679 
OO OS 1,578 2,699 3,547 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 1,224 eons ees 
G. Hammond Co...... 1,550 2,067 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 362° “e 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,495 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 2,080 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,836 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 6,771 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,766 hogs; others, 
41,645 hogs. 

Total: Cattle, 19,187; calves, 4,370; hogs, 
82,935; sheep, 34,527. 











KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co.......... 2,371 2,167 6,073 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 2,938 1,953 6,039 
Fowler Straub Co........ 495 pane ase 
8S = Sea 2,543 3,064 4,218 
OPS eee 3,305 8,278 6,774 
2 YY SRR 3,442 2,166 6,505 
EEE: So bndSsieebesn cose 1,023 1,450 199 
SEER -S sr ecensnessand an 16,117 19,078 29,808 

OMAHA. 
Cattle and 


Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


4,675 29,881 9,677 
3,705 19,781 8,172 
24 10,530 























1,494 3 32,788 
a | 13,796 10,256 
79 
43 
199 
127 
67 hase 
232 canes 
10 37,629 
15,574 111,620 30,893 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 1,788 1,443 3,088 1,296 
Se Gt GOD, oe ewesse 1,983 1,396 4,139 1,287 
Morris & Co........ 694 837 din 581 
Hast Side Pkg. Co.. 1,515 ones 3,159 ee 
American Pkg. Co.. 124 40 3,017 277 
Heil Pkg. Co....... eas cane 424 istaieime 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 169 140 383,594 148 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... eses 6a2e 1,950 esse 
SD - <shasepuess 4,716 2,920 41,844 1,222 
REE wuGhbaceucess 2.093 803 10,179 958 
a ae 13,082 7,579 71,394 5,769 


Not including 1,768 cattle, 1,477 calves, 39,470 
hogs and 276 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
500 11,723 15,988 
6 4,199 4,861 
7,155 2,951 
10,115 5,050 

994 33,192 28,850 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











206 19,863 4,160 
185 20,347 4,760 
206 —— 5,026 


29 24 epee 
24 25,101 454 
650 77,083 14,400 


















Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
1 449 








Morris & Co........ 1,24 

Wilson & Co....... 1,243 480 

GED wea vovccceves 118 44 
ME Khe sctceesd 2,602 973 


Not including 74 cattle, 384 hogs 
bought direct. 
WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 793 391 
Jacob Dold Co...... 602 9 
Wichita D. B. Co... 17 aioe 


eccccceccecs 96 400 





Total 1,5 
Not including 4,425 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co......... 610 159 
Armour and Co..... 465 102 
Blayney-Murphy 364 84 
DD “abesenncacncs 1,055 95 
TR <cccuvvcccias 2,494 Hv 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co...... 2,256 5,228 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 391 
a Se ae 3,211 8,071 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,551 32 
OURAES ccccccccdcses 948 28 
TEE. ncsesnessses 8,357 14,268 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,194 6,904 
U. D. B..Co., N. Y. 34 oSme 


’ 





BERT 
Armour and Co., Mil. 418 
Armour and Co., Chi. 25 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co.,N. Y. 38 











342 26 
296 304 
BRR awccevascces 2,560 10,738 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co....... 891 574 
Armour and Co..... 277 89 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,148 46 
Hilgemier Bros...... anew 
Brown Bros. ....... 105 16 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. Stee 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 185 9 
Indiana Prov. Co.... 35 6 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 37 indie 
Maas Hartnian Co.. 25 14 
Art Wabnitz ....... 2 33 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 17 eisce 
PR 1,127 1,993 
CURRES ccccccccccces 579 98 
MEE. Sececccectnd 4,442 2,878 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
SW, Gate Gm... .... 5 
John Hilberg & Son. 89 3 
Gus. Juengling...... 122 113 
Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,317 296 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 41 71 
Lohrey P ¥ 2 » 
Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 111 39 
A. Sander Pkg. Co 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 14 164 


2 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 11 Pete 
John F. Stegner.... 189 132 





J. Vogel & Son..... 5 4 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... sist nent 
DEED. osccoeseecs 194 620 
WHEE scvessccceess 580 233 
NE  Sesshecebane 2,878 1,676 
Not including 830 cattle, 11,036 


sheep bought direct. 








Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
2, 179 


2,433 189 
670 eee 
5,539 368 
and 329 sheep 
Hogs. Sheep. 
3,089 1,991 
2,309 21 
449 


5,797 2,012 
direct. 














Hogs. Sheep. 
3,203 1,752 
6,354 1,334 
2,542 154 
1,516 754 

13,615 2,994 

Hogs. Sheep. 

18,073 3,889 

26,949 10, 753 

19,737 2,574 

64,759 17,424 


Hogs. Sheep. 
7,172 626 








413 

81 

“95 

131 
7,892 874 
Hogs. Sheep. 
7,933 1,042 
1,432 wees 
1,518 350 
1,250 abies 
91 12 
69 cake 
286 3 
214 7 
2717 vA 
"82 


16,798 7,716 
439 ‘214 





30,307 9,423 


Hogs. Sheep. 
233 








° 50 
6,870 2,196 
1,007 laine 

anes 193 
2,165 oes 
oes 11 
360 one 
523 
1,950 oatie 
2, 328 
15,672 3,071 


hogs and 2,054 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 


chasing Agents? 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended February 7, 1931, with compari. 








CATTLE. 

Week 7 

ended Prev. week, 

Feb. 7. week. 1930, 
een ecescorccesiss - 19,187 16,966 15,869 
seecsisbsesds 6,117 14,440 12,818 
eorccee seeseeeeee 15,574 15,948 15,403 
ecesecccccccccs ,850 16,948 7,341 
we LN OOe bs tense 6,593 6,923 6,828 
—heuwes sw anes 965 9,576 7,506 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,676 2,598 2,563 
gintipeitsaivip-e ee oni a 1,756 = 1,157 
iiecapdencccesess 2,494 41,953 1843 
eccceseccccccees 8,357 8,906 9,541 
scvccewecesese 2,560 2,833 2,831 
Be MGI ES 4,442 3,858 4,269 
eixane See eeecers 2,708 3,902 1,659 
Sina'eisiee ds. civ.e9i¢0 om 106,119 106,607 89,628 

HOGS 








crates 77,083 78,214 

Oklahoma City . 923 456 3,268 
Sip esis anan open 10,222 9,231 5,608 
fiacseway kee s nc eie 18,615 13,394 12,939 
Lepcaksente caret 64,759 70,341 70,504 

Sahai betwee by . 9,600 8,902 

ee ES 30,307 28,844 27, 
selec ius Raoniee 26,708 25,285 8,006 
skebibspente \eane 594,198 592,392 460,372 
SHEEP. 





Scknalcneu avant 28,850 22,653 39,600 

St wee REN See 14,400 28,246 28,395 
Oklahoma City ......... 697 857 319 
biwbebianeesaseb 1,371 1,558 
puahnedae wees neces 10,942 24,628 

Dans wa tiesen Gem's 26,514 11,488 

772 624 

8,466 3,052 

2,706 861 

che adie bisa pins oiaee 229,797 241,442 


a es 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 7, 1931, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
Week ended Feb. 7..... 179,000 709,000 287,000 
Previous week ......... 31,000 608,000 281,000 

Aan eeehevebaneaae 69,000 723,000 356,000 
odeeesessense er 168,000 815,000 257,000 
aoe ¥SAbebe bem eeeed :000 888,000 282,000 
vabsanaeaaes snes Se 219,000 631,000 261,000 


Week ended Feb. 7.. - -658,000 
Previous week 671,000 
661,000 

728,000 

-803,000 

asses Sones 0 a buis 6 ohacod Sen cinek oan 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 7..... 141,000 582,000 228,000 
Previous week .......... 131,000 608,000 281,000 
MEE pnd RAGE bis creas o4o >a 131,000 599,000 286,000 
Db casen ee eeecatenls 130,000 644,000 191,000 

Rema Rome sates ante 159, 695,000 197,000 
ecbabeboe oeeeeeeees 165,000 493,000 193,000 
ee 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 


———————' 
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Do you buy your Livestock | 
through Recognized Pur- 
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February 14, 1931. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 2..... 19,387 1,850 74,410 0,564 
Tues., Feb. 3.. ,809 2,675 34,887 10,754 
Wed., Feb. 4.... 6,133 2,161 22,791 10,542 
Thurs., Feb. 5... 7,179 a 27,380 9,489 
Fri., Feb. 6..... 2,249 312 27,053 8,710 
Sat., Feb. 7..... 2 100 =15,000 : 
Total this week. .40,957 8,705 201,521 67,059 
Previous week ..35,652 9,187 213,498 76,631 
Year ago ........ 35,748 10,710 208,022 82,701 
Two years ago..45,737 15,320 240,581 55,233 


Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 7, 
with comparisons: 














—February.— ——— Year. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
Cattle ...... 40,957 35,637 209,230 228,315 
Calves ...... 8,705 10,950 47,487 58,214 
Se 201,521 212,877 1,255,786 1,178,559 
Sheep ...... 67,059 82,147 413,651 414,808 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 2..... 4,781 144 16,350 8,524 
Tues., Feb. 3. 009 123 9,958 3,936 
Wed., Feb. 4 2,641 194 6,530 3,274 
Thurs., Feb 1,990 116 6,903 4,962 
Fri., Feb. 6..... 1,160 101 9,302 5,668 
Sat., Feb. 7..... 1 1,000 2,000 
Total this week. .12,681 678 50,043 28,364 
Previous week ..11,725 367 4 =©©48,158 26,520 
Year ago ....... 13,625 268 71,034 27,922 
Two years ago...12,241 623 93,371 20,286 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
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SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for k- 
ers at the cago Stock Yards: . viii 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Feb. 7..... 28,300 150,500 38,700 
Previous week ......... . 23,927 165,340 50,111 
Seiko Sets 0 ened aie é vA ar 22,123 136,988 TT 
Egeae Wale bs oa ++.++- 33,496 147,210 34,84 
BE: + cae Shh bwees Canes i 30,249 171,454 652, 
WE 5 beh ev estaccaspigneon 36,212 108,094 60,592 


*Saturday, Feb. 7, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 








Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Feb. 7..201,521 236 $ 8.10 $ 7.30 
Previous week ...... 214,062 238 8.25 7.45 
BE. cudbvecaas 09,078 230 11.00 10.40 
1929 240,581 231 10.40 9.80 
1928 245,625 236 8.65 8.15 
1927 156,816 230 12.75 12.00 
926 .. -176,159 239 14.00 12.80 
Av. 1926-1930 ...... 204,963 233 $10.80 $10.10 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 





spection for week ended Feb. 6, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 

OE COE OI Gis oo sicbiese hee nvasetcne 166,701 
Previous week ...... ed Sack «+. -193,497 
Ge vucecenieacaes eee e+e 175,912 
NE 0 0:0 460 1S ee ee aes Adie uae eemsiees 151,176 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 

















Cattle, Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Week ended Feb. 7.$ 8.70 $ 7.30 $3.50 $7.95 February 12, 1931, were as follows: 
Previous week ...... 9.30 7.45 3.75 8.65 “ 
ME g's sscarcon anaes 12.20 10.40 5.75 11.55 Week ended Prev. 
BBD. « char sereave 11. 9.80 7.50 16.40 Feb. 12. week. 
SE hwane snes pwdle ts 13.80 8.15 8.00 15.35 Packers’ purchases ............ 82,974 78,851 
i as swet¥ weakens 10.5 12.00 7.65 12.80 Direct to packers.....,......... 75, 77,631 
RSE er 9. 12.80 9.00 14.50 Shippers’ purchases ............ 47,885 52,510 
Av. 1926-1930 ....$11.10 $10.10 $ 6.90 $13.10 | ee rer rene ee 205,932 208,992 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Feb. 12, 1931: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. ST. PAUL. 

Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 7.75@ 7.95 $ 7.75@ 8.00 $ 7.15@ 7.40 $ re 7.50 $ 7.10@ 7.25 

Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch. 7.75@ 7.95 7.85@ 8.00 7.15@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.25 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 7.60@ 7.90 1.¢ 8.00 7.10@ 7.40 7.15@ 7.45 7.00@ 7.25 

Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch... Hs | 7.75 7.60@ 8.00 6.85@ 7.20 7.10@ 7.45 6.75@ 7.25 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 6.75@ 7.40 7.10@ 7.75 6.55@ 7.10 6.60@ 7.35 6.40@ 7.00 

Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.45@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.85 $e 6.50 

___ (290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 6.25@ 6.65 6. 7.00 6.10@ 6.45 6.10@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.40 

Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 5.75@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.85 5.35@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 

Sltr. pigs (100-130 lbs.) gd-ch... 7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.75  .......... 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.75 

Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 7.18-240 lbs. 7.63-217 Ibs. 6.76-247 lbs. 7.06-229 Ibs. .......... 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STRERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
ROCESS RA rere 10.75@11.75 10.75@11.50 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.25 10.25@11.50 
OY REN a ee eee 8.50@10.75 8.00@10.75 7.75@10.50 7.50@10.25 8.00@10.25 
: Voceadhscesweewwesas 7.00@ 8.7 pe 4 8.00 6.25@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 
RMMD: «a valpinsivesalee stead « 5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.50 

STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 

OE. 9 .cdunh baabe aa bd Ube cbs 10.75@11.75 10.75@11.50 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.25 10.25@11.50 
DT vecthdingubaenseehvawanes 8.75@10.75 8.00@10.75 8.00@10.50 7.50@10.25 8.00@10.25 

EN. casiepis SiN as a San cnkre 7.00@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 7.75 6.50@ 8. 

SER 5 o.d0 ute ave aides Sava od 6.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 650 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 

STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 

Choice 11.00@11.75 10.75@11.50 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.25 10.25@11.50 
Good ... 8.75@11.00 8.00@10.75 8.25@10.50 7.75@10.25 8.00@10.25 
Medium 7.25@ 9.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 7.75 6.50@ 8.00 

STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 

MOR. scr dN AU Mdies he's teens 11.00@11.75 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.25 10.00@11.25 
SE ics aw cease Raion as Sica coe 8.75@11.00 8.25@10.25 8.25@10.50 8.00@10.25 8.00@10.00 

HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 

Choice 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 

6.25@ 9.00 6.75@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.25 Soe 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 
Medium 5.50@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 
Common 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 3.75@ 4.75 4.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 

COWS: 

bac Shigh xls HOS 6 Cds a RSME 5.50@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 ‘oe 5.75 
pA peh Nations shad Chewy 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 
Se ae a 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.25 _ 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.25 
Low cutter and cutter........ 2.75@ 3.75 2.25@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 2.25@ 3.25 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
| Es Ree yer 4.75@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.25 e008 4.75 4.00@ 5.25 
POMEL. Sous ee cow ss once seas 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 

VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

SS - vse ee alGneeaises se enue 8.50@11.00 9.75@11.25 boo 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 8.00@11.00 
NE 6s ein aN Ga6 nds sasheowinn 7.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 9.75 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 8.00 
PER: <5. ba cgwincs vs 'e'soae nade 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.25 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 6.00 

CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 

Ms WER Seana es esr d acabh ne 6.00@ 7.50 e+ | 8.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 
ON aS a otis we'atevod we's 4.00@ 6.00 3.75@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch.... 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.90 825@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.35 7.75@ 8.50 
OME SE Ck Uy cinan ycok eves % 7.00@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 
(All weights)—Common ...... 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.25 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 

Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 lbs.)-—Med-ch.......... 5.25@ 7.50 5.25@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.25 

wes: (90-120 lbs.)—Med-ch.... 3.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.00 3. 4.75 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 
(120-150 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ....... 3.25@ 4.50 ets | 4.00 3.25@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.25 
(All weights)—Cul-com........ 2.00@ 3.75 1.50@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.25 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended February 7, 1931, with 
comparisons: 


































CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 7. week. 1930. 
Chicago .... - 19,187 16,966 15,869 
Kansas City - 16,117 14,561 15,856 
Omaha ..... 15,849 . 14,347 
St. Louis .. 14,025 ¥ 7,341 
St. — ; 5,756 5,736 5,385 
Sioux City . 7,734 ee 7,361 
Wichita ... 1,996 2,273 1,157 
Fort Worth 4,134 4,766 945 
Philadelphia 1,484 1,400 1,196 
Indianapolis ............ 1,233 1,767 1,258 
New York & Jersey City. 8,19 8,400 9,219 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,649 3,511 3,511 
CONE. 10 o-c.e sw cade cae 1,461 3,110 21,583 
Denver Re 2,444 
Total 87,592 110,472 
Chicago 87,130 67,976 
Kansas City 19,078 23,364 19,970 
Omaha ... 77,759 74,320 71,571 
St. Louis 29,55 33,775 23,851 
St. Joseph 23,288 24,473 15,331 
Sioux City 50,915 -.-. 54,704 
ichita 5,797 4,904 5,603 
Fort Worth . 4,747 2,966 6,630 
Philadelphia - 15,616 17,500 16,062 
Indianapolis .. . 25,448 21,976 4,251 
New York & Jersey City. 47,121 44,271 55,510 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,923 6,456 5,091 
CHROURIINGEs cuecc capenedie 19, 18,395 19,610 
WUE. “Wands 4 cc ndee wen’ 13,276 13,218 13,711 
WE wrcsesictea¥ scent 421,111 372,748 409,961 
SHEEP. 
CUAOOEE s g.ciig cwck ciweceeon 34,527 46,817 47,747 
po an ere ee 29,808 29,359 31,167 
MIN 5k dress ondedaanals 27,928 38,656 3 
eis BON w ainins 03 KGR Cee ee 4,547 3,851 7,470 
Wis POONER acc ves fens awe 23,800 21,964 25,890 
RS eS eae 14,307 cove Aveo 
WEEE Sara poco caniend ena 2,012 1,371 1,558 
LS aes 3,318 2,910 2,334 
Philadelphia ............ 4,930 5,409 4,153 
Indianapolis ............ 704 1,258 
New York & Jersey City. 67,512 71,091 61,639 
Oklahoma City ......... 697 85) 503 
CRs. 6 cei sese cs. 3,298 1,152 1,164 
Tees ee 3,775 3,760 4,111 
WOR oe tic eis ee seg 221,163 228,166 247,243 
a 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended February 5, 1931, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 








Week Same 

ended Prev week, 

Feb. 5 week 1930. 
OER dion 019s nic anew eee $ 7.60 $ 7.50 $10.00 
WENO a's nb Cede unice ss 6.75 7.50 10.25 
NFAMMROOE 5 os cece cose 6.85, 6.75 10.00 
CE iva. ceectcgues we 5.50 6.25 0.00 
PIR inn bc caatnaeeds 5.50 6.00 9.50 
Pemce Albert. ...5.2..6. 5.50 5.00 9.00 
ee 6.00 6.00 10.00 
eee 5.25 5.50 9.50 

VEAL CALVES. 
J ACE ererr rer” $11.50 $11.50 $17.00 
Montreal .. - 12.00 13.00 15.00 
Winnipeg - 12.00 -00 16.00 
algary . . 8.50 8.50 12.00 
Edmonton . - 10.00 10.00 13.00 
Prince Albert 6.50 7.50 10.00 
Moose Jaw .. 9.00 9.00 14.00 
Saskatoon .... 8. 8.00 12.00 
LIEGE ements yer se $10.25 $10.75 $14.75 
TI, odes bs twakeons 10.50 10.50 14.75 
. ll een are 9.00 9.50 3.00 
REE ech accsedactueas 8.95 8.95 13.50 
rare 8.50 9.00 65 
Prince Albert .......... 8.95 9.20 13.40 
MGOGS JAW oc ccccccccces 8.75 9.00 13.25 
Saskatoon .....ccccdees 8.45 8.95 13.65 
GOOD LAMBS. 
DONG oie Sha ie ai $ 9.00 $10.25 $13.00 
DITION ccsuscveceeun 8.50 8.75 11.50 
UT 8s ons ah ise Des 8.00 8.00 11.00 
COMET, ce cdc vectasesess 7.00 7.50 11.00 
MORON. nt cc ctcccen 7.00 7.50 11.50 
Prince Albert .......... 6.00 ous nie 
Moose Jaw .........6-. Peyici 7.00 11.00 
OUT 56 ciscc on vuewcs tees 7.00 eeee 
—_q—_. 





Watch the Wanted page for bargains. 
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Oklahoma City .......... 600 1,000 150 : 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS ONT «+ <5 080 S00 1:200 1,000 _— — haedakecomaje iss 
IND “an ccc escacsivue 1, 600 300 e adjustment committee ew 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1931. ell a tala 400 800 800 Hide K h e, New York 
uttha: = Sieh _ Sp aR IE eae 300 1,500 109 Hide Exchange, has fixed price differen. 
cui > tia ae eee... 300 4,500 200 tials between basis and premium and 
eee Wie ST ee 900 "500 Lattsburgh . “3g 17300-4500 discount grades of hides deliverable 
3 . Cincinnati 300 1,800 100 ° . 
GeARA === 0s---+0-00----- 100 11,009 3150 Buffalo ... 200 2,700 ©2800 against Exchange contracts, effective 
EE ccc sccccascc, SD RED NE oh corso ser ceyes 200: 1,100: 800 February 6, 1931, to prevail until fur. 
Sioux City SRS a a 400 10,000 . 200 —_@—- ther notice. 

TR i naeley ea ' Differentials are based on hides tak 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 300 100 A : S taken 
Fort Worth ............. 200 900 100 CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. off in United States and Canada in non. 
Denver 2022220002 "366 ~~ 3000S «Exports of meats and lard from discount months of July, August, Sep. 
SEE aos sencds sows s 400 200 100 Canada in December, 1930, according to tember, and frigorifico hides taken off 
+ AEN arate joo 3'000~—Sste0.-« the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with in non-discount months of December, 
INE: cceciiccass> <>: Sante ‘300 = 200: comparisons, were as follows: January, February, basis of deliv 
ele ena _ = = Dec., 1930. Dec., 1929. ex-dock or warehouse, duty paid. 
inn... Me 600 200 Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. FRIGORIFICO. 

Re cksccecun xc 200 one 100 Beef, fresh ... 542,100 $61,090 1,784,000 $250,313 Ounts 
Bacon and hams, ents per Ib. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1931. shoulders and Pn chan cewek saaeemecead .45 premium 
“ ° Oi alee 1,047,000 233,890 2,340,100 557,215 Light steers .................. 3.40 premium 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Pork, pickled, Cows ........ ttt eeseeeeeeeees 5.15 premium 
Chicago Gis ies ee 17,000 70,000 15.000 one mania 286,100 40,288 150,500 14,539 Ex. light cows and — hod 5.15 premium 
maha... 1... .....22. 71000 17,000 12'000 _ 0. 0. p....... 871,700 58,952 491,400 67,833 PACER. 
i oh sc6n nen sae Sp 4,500 15,000 500 Mutton and Heavy native steers........... -60 premium 
ks SSE LR 2,000 7,000 6,000 lamb, fresh.. 17,600 3,189 25,100 5,443 Ex. light native steers........ .60 premium 
TS cium ascuciny a0 3,000 11,000 4,000 Pork, fresh 66,800 13,507 107,900 24,197 Heavy native cows............ .55 discount 
ee ns kn oe hihi 2,500 11,000 8,500 Canned meats, Light native cows.............. Basis 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,200 400 “a gr ae 14,710 3,491 13,053 3,693 Heavy butt branded steers.... .60 premium 
i Sn. csaedh cash ob 2,700 1,300 600 Pork, dry salted 36,700 7,776 362,600 69,544 Heavy Colorado steers......... No differentia] 
SN 5 oc 400 1,000 100 Beef, pickled, Heavy Texas steers............ .60 premium 
kel SR RS ee 3,000 2,800 5,100 i ceebsias's 5,500 535 107,700 14,791 Light Texas steers............ No differential] 
Ee TEER 100 500 BED EABE scccccses 10,800 1,705 8,300 1,204 Ex. light Texas steers........ -55 discount 
ai Sige RE ECE aE 1,800 3,000 400 Lard compound 39,600 4,592 76,300 7,984 Branded cows ............00+. .55 discount 
ao pceabeayes oa == yor . = Sausage casings ...... SE TED . cccese 82,283 PACKER TYPE 

ME ois 5 kao aks r 2 ; 

Cincinnati .............. 1, 3,000 100 a Branded cows and steers...... -80 discount 
eh Seis ck So oma ie 1,300 6,200 7,400 Nativ -O WT: d t a. ae 
Cleveland ae nae 800 4,000 3,508 CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. ee eee . 
ER Cece ibaskuks s a i b od 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
TUNEDAY, PESRUART 10, 2001 week ended February 7, 1931, were WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
le. Hogs. Sheep. ° : s 

OES ea SE ae oo many ol ape _ 000 Ibs.; ge wen week, rey Imports of cattle hides at leading 
Kaneas City ............ 8,000 7, 10,000 19S; Same week fast year, 2,000,0W U.S. ports, week ended Feb. 7, 1931: 
RS arora Sarasa 6.500 18,000 13,000 lbs.; from January 1 to February 7 this Shieh deed New York. Besten. Bale 
6 ~~ Aleapeapsnpeaa 1500 “7'000 6000: YEAT, 16,565,000 Ibs.; same period a year pen. 7, 1931....:..... 5,787 exe a 
Sioux Clty Te . st000 «147500 «= 4500 @ZO, 23,649,000 Ibs. Jan. 31, 1931......... 14,732 oa 

TE ih oa ns Sit he eniie@ 2,000 _— _— Shipments of hides from Chicago for Jan. 24, 1931..... 11,342 19,086 
ee oo ee ae 900 the week ended February 7, 1931, were To date, 1931..... .. 64,001 4,571 38,608 
Milwemkes .............. 900 62,500 += 2,500 2,407,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,169,000 To date, 1930......... 166,805 32,972 7,117 
Toulsvitte’ 6. oe foo 89° Ibs.; same week last year, 3,899,000 ye 
NS oc cas sss v3 wt 600 1,800 400 lbs.; from January 1 to February 7 this 
Pita ES ro 1,300 — +4 year, 14,416,000 Ibs.; same period a year NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Cincinnati 300 = 3,100 300 ago, 25,397,000 Ibs. Receipts of livestock at New York 
ullaio esesevessacese® eeve0 cove ese 
Cleveland 300 1,600 1,300 fe a a February 1, 
DE wadesbaveseunse svete pas $ 

1930 HIDE IMPORTS. : 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY li, 1981. f ‘ : : Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep Cattle hides imported into the United Jersey City caste ee 4,500 4,874 5,040 33,103 
: : P . ntral Union ...... 2,235: ,395 obu % 
NSA AlN ae Re eles 7,500 24,000 18,000 States during 1930 totaled 3,813,000. WA Yorn i121 197 3573. 15.800 7, 
Kansas City ............ 5,500 6,500 9, b00 This was the lowest annual import in = —s 
oy aii aeeeeenn 2/500 12:00 “1.200 Years, and compares with 5,508,000 in previghs “week 2221 T2938 12190 202 Gol 
St. Joseph . 1,500 7,500 7,300 1929 and 6,156,000 in 1928. Two weeks ago...... 7,647 10,812 21,812 64,581 
Sioux City . 2,000 18,000 8,000 
St. Paul eae 2,000 16,000 4,500 
Oklahoma ty ’ 
Fort Worth . 1,000 > 2 2,800 STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 
— 300 «28ND «8,800 Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of December and Noven- 
Louisville 100 100 100 ber, 1930, based on reports received from 4,012 manufacturers and dealers, 
Tndianapoits $00 «s'000~—«,g00.-« According to the U. S. Department of Commerce: 
Pittsburgh ......-.--.--- ++3.- 1,000 = Stocks on hand or in transit. *Deliveries 
Buffalo 200 2,100 1 : Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Tanned during during 
oe 500 a 4 900 1930. 1930. ec., 1930. Dec., 1930, 
ca Rea eae ana RAS ra Pene” Wea eBedea Mima oles 5 85. ae ane snteees 4,316,224 4,139,045 1,075,533 1,198,098 
I I ncn 'eG as 2 cMlsswisess bax ooheden »452, J | .. « Sraeeitas ~ 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1961. Cows," hides + 1,608,503 LAT@7 434,720 
Cattle. Hogs. heep. RSs he ta hick eu ap bei s 8am epee 69, ae  °. Sewanee 35, 
Chicago re ne a a i <5 eeccaske nko ontne ees 1,091,320  - Sees 357,004 
oon ON ce, A CRE RE EI. bass 0ag canes erscatcarcccnansion 27,778 31,239 2,389 2,501 
i SSE a A y een Bes MEL GO OND 6 os cin kn's eins be sacdoe'scccnedee 2,589,349 2,610,786 818,816 665,872 
St. Louis 12/000 1/500 Green-salted skins ................. -. 2,282,982 2,317,052 784,313 626,920 
St. Joseph 5,000 5,500 Dry or dry-salted skins............. 306,367 203,734 34,503 38,952 
Sioux City 14,500 6,500 Kip, tota) skins........ i 612,301 606,138 123,559 169,285 
OE nro ek 11,500 5,500 Green-salted skins .... ie 76, 559,011 120,829 150,968 
Cateheme City 1,000 228 “ Dry = ee — nw ee eee, 36,203 47,127 »730 18, 
‘0’ y , orse, colt, ass, and mule: 
Milwaukee 1,800 300 1 path SLI be Sy Ra Rn a 139,875 103,640 10,696 29,111 
 ~tteran ences 3,500 8,000 Fronts, whole 41,748 36,944 78,415 6,063 
Louisville 300 100 Butts, whole 330,909 320,331 54.488 250 
Wichita .... 1,900 200 EES ca a SERS LEI aR en 9,754 9,522 13,818 oon eal 
Indianapolis 4,500 2,000 Splits, pickled, pieces.................ceeeeeee 23,790 14,155 27,470 2,388 
Pittsburgh .............. sees. 1,000 Re NE A RO I So isis wince asin 6 d'ss sree gine 11,811,421 12,036,012 3,917,949 1,091,544 
Cincinnati 400 =. 2,000 Re UE ON 6g das okies ou sseieec'scc tastes 1,537,232 1,506,262 222,631 60,517 
Buffalo ... 200 8=—1,400 700 Sheep and lamb, total skins................... 13,795,557 13,747,071 2,420,454 2,568,831 
Cleveland .. -- 400 1,100 1,300 Wool skins ...... Doe etuea tie taesisxneacwee 1,301,932 1,182,404 Sree 741,476 
Nashville .............-. 100 200 sees Shearlings, skin pian: : 546,75 A iy 589,706 Saeki ae 181,400 
Without wool—pickled skins............... 1,312, ’ ae "swes'e P , 629, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1931. wi Withest hl Bh MES vcck sodas esde 624,83 $8,258 oss ase 334 
ND hc aG6 aban caw'vew.e sos «00h cu . % . 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. sss onc p cans eaceae 10.956 6,580 11,471 oeneen 
1,500 35,000 12,000 Kangaroo and wallaby skins.................-. $71,372 888,169 102,748 os sagll 
ae ae Se ee eee 207,090 248,968 7.047 809 
1,700 14,500 9,000 Pig and hog skins...............ccescecccccces 87,569 90,551 5,060 50,714 
11,500 1,000 Pig and hog strips, lbs.....................005 381,585 455,134 191,671 72,024 
4,500 5 509 Seal skins ........ DEENasé Seuss cde pauc as BRceny ,275 J : 1,000 
2,500 *Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A very dull week 
passed in the packer hide market, fol- 
lowing the heavy trading of previous 
week. Packers were a little slow in 
offering out hides early in the week, 
their stocks having been fairly well 
cleaned up, according to reports. The 
only known trading so far this week 
were a few cars of light native cows for 
Exchange delivery at %c advance, 
couple cars heavy native cows and a 
car native steers at steady prices, total 
of about 5,000 hides. The advance in 
light native cows apparently did not 
affect the cash market for hides. While 
little is said of actual offerings at pres- 
ent, hides are being offered at last 
week’s prices in some directions, with 
buyers continuing their policy of bid- 
ding downward to the extent of a half 
to a full cent. The current take-off is 
about the poorest grade of the winter 
hides and, despite the present low prices 
of all descriptions, buyers, continue to 
remain very bearish in their attitude 
toward the market, based on lack of 
improvement in the leather market. 

Spready native steers quoted 8%@ 
ge, nom. One packer sold a car Jan- 
uary-February native steers late this 
week at 7%4c, steady. Last trading in 
extreme native steers was at 7l4c. 

Butt branded steers sold last week 
at 7%c, Colorados at 7c. Heavy Texas 
steers moved at the same time at 7\4c, 
light Texas steers at 7c, and extreme 
light Texas steers at 6%4c. 

Two packers each sold a car heavy 
native cows at 644c, steady. One pack- 
er moved three cars February light 
native cows early at 744c, for Exchange 
delivery; however, offerings for re-sale 
are reported at 7c, last previous trad- 
ing price, with buyers’ ideas lower. 
Branded cows sold last week at 6%c. 

Native bulls were sold by several 
packers at the close of last week at 
416c, one lot dating November forward, 
others mostly Januarys. 
3%@4c, nom. 

_In South American market, 2,500 
light steers were reported equal to 
10%c, steady. Trading rather quiet on 
frigorifico steers. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Two lo- 
cal small packers moved their February 
productions, total of about 9,000 hides, 
at 646c for all-weight native steers and 
cows, and branded on same basis; 
branded production rather light. Last 
Previous trading had been production 
of couple outside plants of a local killer 
last week at 6%¢c for all-weight natives 
and 6c for branded. Other local killers 
moved February hides earlier on graded 
basis, at full big packer prices. 

One outside small packer sold 5,000 
December-January hides at 5%c for 
all-weight native, while 5,000 same dat- 
ing sold in another direction at 6%c 
for native all-weights and 5%4c for 
branded. Various prices quoted on out- 
side smal] packer lots, depending upon 
quality and location. 

Last trading in the Pacific Coast 
market was at 5c, flat, for January 


Branded bulls , 


steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping points, 
previous week. 


COUNTRY HIDES— Country hide 
market has slowed down considerably, 
due in part to the poorer quality of 
hides now coming out. Offerings are 
more plentiful at interior points. All- 
weights have sold at 5%4¢, selected, de- 
livered, for around 48 Ib. av., but buy- 
ers’ ideas generally 5c. Heavy steers 
and cows slow and 5c, nom. 
weights offered at 6c, selected, buyers’ 
ideas not over 5%4c. Extremes gen- 
erally quoted 642@6%c; several cars 
reported at interior points at 6%c, and 
one car free of grub extremes sold at 
7c. Bulls easy around 3@38%c, flat. 
All-weight branded 4@4%c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market not 
yet established and trading awaited, 
with nominal market around 16c; last 
trading was 25,000 December and 20,000 
January calf at prices ranging from 
15¢e to 17c, according to points. 

Car of Chicago city calfskins, 8/10 
lb., sold at 18c, or half-cent decline; 
talking 14c for 10/15 lb. weights. 
Mixed cities and countries 11%@12c; 
straight countries 84%4@9c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
January native kipskins was at 12c for 
northerns. One packer sold 4,000 Jan- 
uary over-weights this week at 9%4c 
for northerns and 8%c for southerns, 
steady; branded kips sold previous 
week at 8c. 

Chicago city kips declined sharply on 
sale of one car os a collector at 10c. 
Mixed cities and countries 8@9c; 
straight countries 744 @8c. 

Last trading in packer regular slunks 
was at 85c for Januarys; hairless last 
sold at 82%c, small ones half-price. 

HORSEHIDES — Market slow and 
weak, with choice city renderers quoted 
$2.50@3.00, mixed city and country lots 
$2.25@2.50, and country lots $1.75@ 
2.00 asked. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6@ 
7c last paid for full wools, short wools 
half-price. A few big packer shear- 
lings sold at 40c for No. 1’s; no demand 
for No. 2’s or fresh clipped. Pickled 
skins continue easy; one packer sold a 
car January ribby lambs at Chicago at 
$1.65; quoted down to $1.50 per doz. 
paid for straight run in other direc- 
tions. New York market quoted around 
$1.75 per doz. for straight run. Three 
cars February lamb pelts sold at 70c, 
f.o.b. outside points, steady with last 
week. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
offered freely at 5c, Chicago. Gelatine 
scraps quoted 2@2%c per lb., with 
sales reported at top figure in one di- 
rection. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—One packer sold 
1,400 February native steers at close 
of last week at 744c, being first Febru- 
ary hides to move. Market quoted 


nominally 74c for butt branded steers 
and 7c for Colorados. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Market easier 
and trading dull, with more offerings 
reported. Extremes reported available 
at 6%c for current quality; 
weights quoted around 5% @6c. 


buff 
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CALFSKINS — Calfskin market re- 
ported a shade easier. One car 5-7’s 
sold at $1.20, or 10c down from last 
sale. The 7-9’s are quoted $1.60@1.70, 
nom., 9-12’s $2.25@2.35 nom. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, February 7, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 8.00n; Mar. 8.15n; Apr. 8.30n; May 
8.65@8.70; June 9.00n; July 9.25n; Aug. 
9.55n; Sept. 9.85@9.90; Oct. 10.15n; 
Nov. 10.50n; Dec. 10.80b; Jan. 11.00n. 
Sales 9 lots. 

Monday, February 9, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 8.10n; Mar. 8.30n; Apr. 8.55n; May 
8.90@8.97; June 9.25n; July 9.50n; Aug. 
9.80n; Sept. 10.10 sale; Oct. 10.40n; Nov. 
10.75n; Dec. 11.05@11.11; Jan. 11.25n. 
Sales 18 lots. 

Tuesday, February 10, 1931—Close: 
Feb. 8.10n; Mar. 8.30n; Apr. 8.55n; May 
8.90 sale; June 9.20n; July 9.50n; Aug. 
9.80n; Sept. 10.05@10.09; Oct. 10.35n; 
Nov. 10.70n; Dec. 11.00b; Jan. 11.20n. 
Sales 42 lots. 

Wednesday, February 11, 1931— 
Close: Feb. 8.00n; Mar. 8.20n; Apr. 
8.45n; May 8.75@8.80; June 9.05n; July 
9.35n; Aug. 9.65n; Sept. 9.98 sale; Oct. 
10.30n; Nov. 10.65n; Dec. 10.95b; Jan. 
11.15n. Sales 21 lots. 

Thursday, February 12, 1931—Ex- 
change closed; Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Friday, February 13, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.30n; May 8.62 sale; 
June 8.90n; July 9.20n; Aug. 9.50n; 
Sept. 9.80@9.84; Oct. 10.15n; Nov. 
10.50n; Dec. 10.80@10.83; Jan. 11.00n. 


Sales 56 lots. 
nsinstliteaerain 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 13, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 13. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. : 

GUIS. nccce 8%@ 9n @ 9n @16n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 7% 7% @14% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 7% 7% 14 @14% 
Hvy. butt brn 

a 7% @7™% 14 git 
Hvy. Col. strs. 7 @i7 13% @14 
Ex-light Tex, 

eee % 6% @12n 
Brnd’d cows. @ 6 6% @ 
Hvy. nat. cows 6% 6% 12 
Lt. nat. cows 7 7 12% 
Nat. bulls .. 4 g 5 9 944n 
Brnd’d bulls. 34@ 4n 4 44%n 8% 
Calfskins 16n 16n 19% 
Kips, nat 3'3 18 
Kips, ov-wt. ‘ % 9%@10 16 16% 
Kips, brnd’d @ 8 8 8i4n 14n 

lunks, reg.. @8 85 1.25 
Slunks, hris..30 @32 3214 Wy 


% 30 2 27 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 





Nat. all-wts. g 6% 7n 12 
Branded .... 6 6% 6%@ 6%n 11 
Nat. bulls . @ 4% 414 9n 
Brnd’d bulls g 3 8n 
Calfskins 13% @13%n 14n 17n 
tena ask @l 11 11l4n 16 
Slunks, reg.. @8 80 1.00@1.05 
Slunks, hrls.. @30 30 20 @2in 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @ Sn 4%4@ in %@10 
a 6 COWS .. 5n 44@ in 9%@10 
BUMS: ...085 54@ 6 54@ 6 10 10% 
Extremes ... 64@ 7 27 12% 
| ere 38% 3%@ 4ax Tn 
Calfskins 8%4@ 9 8%@ 9 14n 
WIP veckece @ 8 7 @8 13n 
Light calf .. 75 15 1.00@1.10 
Deacons .... 5 D75 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg...40 @50 40 50 60 75 
Slunks, hris. 5 @l10n 5 @10n 5 10n 
Horsehides ..2.00@3.00 2.00@3.00 3.75@4.50 
Hogskins ...40 45 40 @45 50 55 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs ..60 @70 60 70 1.25@1.50 
Sml. pkr. e e 
lambs ....45 @60 45 60 1.10@1.37% 
Pkr. shearlgs. a" 25 42% 85 1.20 
Dry pelts ... 6 7 6 7 13 14 
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Chicago Section 


J. L. Crowley, of the smoked meat 
department of the Cudahy Packing Co., 
is on an extended business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Lee S. Weaver, for the past 13 years 
traffic manager for Roberts & Oake, 
Chicago, died suddenly on February 9. 
He was 43 years old. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 18,522 cattle, 3,706 
calves, 102,649 hogs and 29,548 sheep. 


J. F. Smith, head of Swift & Com- 
pany’s refinery department, is on a trip 
to the Pacific Coast and the Hawaiian 
Islands, accompanied by Mrs. Smith. 


L. L. Bronson, for some time in 
charge of fresh sausage sales for 
Armour and Company, has been made 
supervisor of both fresh and dry sau- 
sage sales. 


O. S. Anderson of V. D. Anderson Co., 
Cleveland, O., manufacturers of the 
Anderson crackling expeller, visited at 
the offices of THE NATIONAL PRovi- 
SIONER during the week. 


A. L. Disbrow, in charge of the pro- 
vision department, Armour and Com- 
pany, took advantage of the present 
slack markets to take a vacation in 
Florida. He plans to be away about 
three weeks. 


Harry S. Eldred, formerly general 
auditor at the Chicago office of 
Armour and Company, has been as- 
signed to the staff of W. C. White, vice- 
president in charge of operations, as 
assistant. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 7, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, lbs.. 9,886,000 10,793,000 18,746,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .30,546,000 49,087,000 36,228,000 


OS | 9,570,000 12,638,000 6,852,000 


William G. Agar, vice-president of 
the Agar Packing & Provision Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is a candidate for alderman 
from the fourth ward, where he has 
lived for 25 years. His campaign slogan 
is “A business man for business prob- 
lems.” Packers are boosting for Bill! 


J. H. Edmondson, former general 
manager of the Chas. Wolff Packing 
Co., Topeka, Kas., was in Chicago this 
week en route to Peoria, IIl., to assume 
the position of general manager of the 
Wilson Provision Co. Mr. Edmondson 
is well known as an operating and mer- 
oie executive in the packing 

eld. 


The Chicago office personnel of The 
Cudahy Packing Company held a dinner 
dance at the Palmer House on the eve- 
ning of February 12, the proceeds of 
which went toward the upkeep of a 
family of one of the deceased employees 


being supported by the organization. 
The function netted some $300. 


Among packers in Chicago this week 
attending committee meetings at the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers were 
W. H. Mooney, president Indianapolis 
Abattoir Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; John 
R. Kinghan, chairman of board, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis; S. B. Dietrich, vice 
president, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill.; J. C. Stentz, treasurer, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; W. 
F. Price, vice president and general 
manager, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo; W. W. Krenning, secretary, St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., 
Louis; Samuel Slotkin, president, High 
Grade Food Products Corporation, New 
York City; Frank A. Hunter, president, 
East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis; 
Fred Krey, president, Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis; J. C. Hormel, president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; John 
W. Rath, president, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; Robert S. Sinclair, 
president, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
T. W. Taliaferro, president, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich.; E. A. 
Schenk, vice president, Columbus Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio; L. S. Dennig, 
general manager, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis. 


s 


LOS ANGELES PACKER PASSES. 


John A. Woodward, veteran packer 
and stockman, and widely known 
throughout Southern California and the 
Southwest, died on January 31 after an 
illness of a few weeks. Mr. Woodward 
was 72 years of age. 

In company with E. J. Bennett, Mr. 
Woodward established the packing com- 
pany of Woodward & Bennett, Los An- 





THE LATE ARTHUR LOWENSTEIN. 





geles, of which he was president for 
many years, being succeeded only re- 
cently by his son, Tyler F. Woodward, 

Mr. Woodward was a pioneer Calj- 
fornian, interested in gold mining in his 
youth and later with his brother in the 
cattle business on a large scale in New 
Mexico, Southern California and old 
Mexico. From cattle ranching he turned 
to sheep raising and became one of the 
largest sheepmen in the Southwest. He 
was a quiet and undemonstrative man, 
but had the respect of all who knew 
him, both for his personal characteris- 
tics and his business acumen. 

He is survived by his widow and 
eight children. In addition to Tyler 
Woodward, president, another son, 
George J., who is vice-president of 
Woodward & Bennett, has long been 
active in Los Angeles packing circles, 


nn fe 
LOWENSTEIN KILLED IN FALL, 


Dr. Arthur Lowenstein, former vice- 
president of Wilson & Co. and former 
chairman of the Scientific Research 
Committee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, was killed on February 
12 by a fall from the roof of the new 
eleven-story North Loop Motoramp 
Garage building in Chicago. 

This building was one of several con- 
structed by the company of which Dr, 
Lowenstein was the head, and which he 
had promoted with great success. He 
had retired from packinghouse and 
scientific activities in recent years to 
devote himself to his business interests, 
which were many and varied. Circum- 
stances surrounding his fall were not 
known, beyond the fact that he went up 
alone in one of the elevators to inspect 
the building, and his body was later 
found on the sidewalk. 

He was born in Philadelphia 49 years 
ago and graduated in 1903 from the 
University of Cincinnati, which later 
awarded him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science because of his re- 
search achievements. Following gradu- 
ation he served in the cement labora- 
tory of the B. & O. Railroad at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and later came to Chicago 


-to enter the packinghouse field. He 


was chief chemist for Morris & Co. for 
ten years, later made technical director, 
and was consulting chemical engineer 
when he went to Wilson & Co. as vice- 
president in charge of similar activities. 
He was made president of the United 
Chemical & Organic Products Co., a 
Wilson affiliate, and later became vice- 
president of the Calumet Fertilizer Co. 

While with Wilson he was active in 
Institute work and was made chairman 
of the Committee on Scientific Re 
search. He was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, member of chemical socie- 
ties and a veteran officer of the army's 
chemical warfare service. He leaves a 
wife and one son. 

 \ 

HEADS KROGER FOUNDATION. 

Dr. Andrew Ryan has been appointed 
head of the Kroger Food Foundation, 
established through an endowment 
made by the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Co., acording to a recent announce- 
ment by President Albert H. Morrill. 
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Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


i (al 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PROVISION BROKERS 
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Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, —- Feeds, Whale Guano 


We trade in Domestic, Canadian, Euro . 
* australian, New Zealand ana South 
American products on 

kerage basis 





Branch Office 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Packing House Products 


Tallow — Grease — Tankage 
— Cracklings — Glue Stock 
— Bones — Hog Hair 
Vegetable Oils 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Room A-735 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 


F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 

















H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


| PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
| 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








F, COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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Broker 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


1801 Prairie Ave. 











ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I‘A 


ARCHITECT 


DESIGNING AND aging pata CONSTRUCTION 
— 0 — 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Ill. 











TRADE GLEANINGS 


Lomen Reindeer Corporation has 
opened an office in the De Young build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 

Curtin & Sinn, Inc., have engaged in 
the meat and livestock business in Van- 
cover, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

Brunswick Packing Co., New York 
City, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 to process and 
deal in meats. 

The Pinkney Packing Co., which 
started operations recently in Amarillo, 
Tex., is reported to be slaughtering 150 
cattle and 350 hogs weekly. 

Mitchell Abattoir Co., Mitchell, S. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to operate a poultry 
and livestock packing plant. The in- 
corporators are A. F. Smith, Robert 


Burns and H. C. Erion, all of Mitchell. 


The official opening of the new plant 
of Smith Bros., Sioux City, Ia., was 
held recently, during which time it was 
visited by large numbers of people. 
The building was purchased, remodeled 
and equipped at a cost of about $50,000, 
and is located at 1209 Third st. Opera- 
tions in the old plant are continued. 


A stockyards and a meat packing 
company is being formed in Houston, 
Tex., by about 110 cattlemen of South 
Texas. A contract has been entered 
into to purchase the plant of the Gulf 
Coast Packing Co., and a stockyards 
will be built. The stockyards company 
will be capitalized for $25,000 and will 
be known as the Port City Stockyards. 
The packing company will be known as 
the Port City Packing Co., and will be 
capitalized for $50,000. 


DETROIT BROKER’S NEW OFFICE. 

John W. Stewart, packinghouse prod- 
ucts broker of Detroit, Mich., has moved 
his offices from the Murphy Bldg. to 2311 
Russell st., in the vicinity of the East- 
ern Market. Telephone numbers re- 
main the same. Mr. Stewart formerly 
operated under the business name of 
Stewart Brokerage Company. Com- 
menting on the change he said: “Our 
desire is to increase our service to the 
wholesale meat trade.” 


a Se 
CHICAGO EXCHANGE ELECTS. 


Charles A. Wilson was re-elected 
president of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange this week and Charles H. 
Boothroyd, vice-president. Ralph W. 
Wallace, Charles J. Castenholz and 
John H. Bowles were elected to the 
board of directors. 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 

SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 





CHICAGO 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 











Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Feb. 12, 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. _— Pickled. 
Standard. tandard. Fancy. 
BD. snsaccents 18 a 18% 
Sea as 17 16% 17% 
tr pire vaseces 14% 14 15% 
area 13% 14 15% 
i018 range..... 14% ohn oebe 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. et Pickled. 
Standard. dard. Fancy. 
ED. swccccacee 13 — 14% 
in: sagipansoe 12 14 14% 
PEE ssecsseees rt 13% 14 
16-22 range..... 12 ‘ae o<ee 
SKINNED HAMS. 
reen. Sweet Pickled. 
tandard. Standard. Fancy. 
16 16 17% 
a“ ie 17% 
14% % 16% 
. 14% 15 16% 
15 16% 
13% 13% 14% 
13% 12% Sr 
12% 12 . 
11% 11% f 
11% 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
OS 9% 9% 10% 
DM scphciu ess 8% 8% 9% 
DD wccawcense 8 8 9% 
ME cvpucevont 8 8 9% 
OO ren 7% 8 9% 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured. ary 
Sq. Sdls. 8.P. Cured. 
cease cavens 17% 17% 18% 
ee wassassuse 16% tia 17% 
St ciconnt sep 14 14 15% 
|” eae 4 13 13 14 
CS eae 12% 12% 13% 
BOGE. gnveecashe ny 122% 
D. S. BELLIES 
Clear. Rib 
Standard Fancy. 
oS Serre 11% = Saws 
Dy oyevcnnede 11 12% ee 
ED onesveokes 10% 12% abe’ 
EE ac vengenbe 10% 2 10% 
are 10% 11% 10% 
DE ectkséensee 10% sae 10 
BEBO onc cccccce 10 eece 9% 
SD -cccssncaes 9% aues 9% 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
. Export 
Standard Trim. 
6% 
7% 
7% 
8% 
9% 
9% 
10 
OTHER D. 's. MEATS. 
Bxtra short clears............ 35-45 9% 
Extra short ribs.............. 35-45 9% 
Regular plates ............-. 6-8 7% 
Clear plates ............++-6. 46 6 
eee aes 6% 
Green square jowls........... 7% 
Green rough jowls............ 6% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


OUTHM LA SALLE STREET 






FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Ee oe a 8.10b 
eee es oe 8.15ax 
May 8.25 8.3214 8.25 8.25 
July ... 8.40 8.45 8.40 8.42% 
Sept. .. 8.60 8.62% 8.5714 8.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May 10.35 10.35b 
DEE . obs esce 10.50b 


Web. .0. cee cee 8.20b 
MAP. 206 200. sees eves 8.25b 
May ... 8.37% 8.45 8.35 8.40 
July ... 8.45 8.6214 8.45 8.55 
Sept. .. 8.62% 8.80 8.6214 8.72% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...10.65 10.65 10.57% 10.5744ax 
July ...10.75 10.75 10.6744 10.70b 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1931. 
LARD— 





Serre she aces 8.40b 
Mar. - 8.32% 8.40 8.32% 8.40b 
May - 8.52%4-60 8.60 8.4744 8.52%4—ax 
July - 8.67% 8.70 8.60 8.65 
Sept - 8.77% 8.85— 8.77% 8.80-85 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
OS Se ee eee 10.60b 
July ...10.75 10.80 10.75 10.80b 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1931. 
LARD— 
Feb. one ‘ 8.12144n 
Mar. 8.25 8. 12% 8.12% 
May . 8.55 8.2214 8.22% 
July ... 8.671% 8.3744 8.38744b 
Sept. 8.82% 8.60 8.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...10.65 10.75 10.65 10.70ax 
July ...10.80 10.85 10.80 10.85ax 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1931. 
Holiday. No Quotations. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1931. 

LARD— 
Feb. ... 8.10 rer sie 8.10 
Mar - 8.10 8.12% 8.10 8.12%ax 
May ... 8.20 8.32% 8.20 8.25-27% 
July + 8.35-37% ” 45 8.35 8.421% 
TE. 00 asce ee 8.60ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
NE ane ae 10.65ax 
July ...10.75 10.75ax 

Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


<r 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP.SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Nek York, Feb. 10, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 3%@4c lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 44@ 

4%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 

N. Y., 4% @5c lb.; ae cocoanut oil, 

bbls., N. Y., 74 @7%c Ib 

x. ogo oil, 8% @9c Ib.; 

crude corn oil, 9@9%c ‘lb.; olive oil 

foots, 64%@7c Ib.; 5 per cent yellow 
olive oil, 85@87c per gal.; crude soya 
bean oil, 9142@10c lb. imported; palm 

kernel oil, 742@8c lb., all bbls., N. Y. 
Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., aes 

Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y., 544@ 

5%c Ib.; glycerine, “or 6% @7c 

Ib.; glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c lb.; 

glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 

cee eeens 


MEAT STRIKE EXPENSIVE. 


The strike of meat employees in 
Sydney, New South Wales, which came 
to an end at the beginning of Decem- 
ber is estimated to have cost the 
provincial meat industry a decline in 
export trade of between 350,000 and 
400,000 mutton carcasses, valued at 
about $583,000. 























CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
Week ended 
Feb. 11, 1981. Cor. wk., 1989, 
. No. No. No. No. No, 
a 2. Se 
Rib roast, hvy. end. 28 27 16 35 30 4¢ 
Rib roast, It. end...35 28 20 45 35 99 
Chuck roast ... = 18 15 32 2 
Steaks, round .. 384 20 50 40 oF 
Steaks, sirl, 1st cut. 35 35 20 45 40 
Steaks, rterhouse.50 40 60 45 2 
Steaks, nk .......25 24 16 28 2 i 
f stew, chuck...18 16 10 27 22 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ......... 2 28 18 32 2 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 #10 20 18 9 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 ig 
Lamb. 
Hindquarters ........ 28 15 32 25 
BB cccccese rrrrryy 15 82 %& 
Stews . o . 15 10 15 51] 
Chops, s 25 20 25 20 
Chops, bis — loin. .40 25 50 % 
Mutton. 
TAGS: cccessccccccccst es 
BROW ccccccee - 14 ee 14 oe 
atiers ese 16 ee 16 Bes 
Chops, rib ‘and loin. .35 oe 35 <a 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 18 26 
Loins, 10613 av.. oes 18 25 
Loins, 12@14 av.. Poa 17 23 25 
a 14 and over....... 13 15 20 @2 
MN dc ncnencdscsacvcees 20 22 
Shoulders  ebeNU Neves sees 14 15 18 
ML. 6 sn0dsnevendececund 16 17 22 
a ou bdsichowueseae 11 Gi 16 17 
pabennve ecocccccce 12 12 
Leaf “ard, ee ° 9 @u 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ........... 24 28 32 
Forequarters ............ 14 16 20 24 
YS a A RE EES) | 25 @28 30 
RPP 15 18 16 @2 
— 00866 ee0 cows eve 15 4 20 @2 
Rib and iota ‘chops. ...... 80 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BNE ncccusccccscscsescne 2% 4 
Bhop Bat .n.cccccccccccece 2 gi, 
Bone, per 100 lbs. 2 25 50 
Calf skins ’ 13 16 
Kips ...... 12 14 
Deacons .. 10 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. henge... 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. a. ‘t.o.b, 
Dbl. refined granulated 6 
Small crystals ... 
—e —aee . 
ge crystals .. 
Dbl. refd. gran. ni % 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 
Boric acid, carloads, 8 
stals to powd in bbis., in 
ton lots or more............+. % 
In bbis. 4 = than 5-ton lots.... 8 9 
Borax, ds, powdered, in bbls... 5 a 
In ton Tots. gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
Salt— 
ae carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi oe 
Medi um, carlots, “per. ‘ton, “fob. Chicago, , an 
Rock, carlots, “per t ton, f.0.b. * Chicago... 8.0 


iS) 
“Baw sugar, 96 beste, f.o.b. New = 
MOND Sa vccccasnccecssciccessaave 
Second sugar, 90 ba: povesectonccctas 
Syrup testing, 63 “y "65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners Bg, Ub 
Packere’ curing sugar. 100 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less om = ena a 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


etna 





SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
ee RROD VEE re Cee Pee: 12 14h 
Cinnamon .......... jihad Gy eaaleans <a 16 
PD on cicn ce cagaso wexiyacdsgios 30 3 
CD ckbacstcvcccetanccoepece - 4% 6% 
MEE, 255s davis co-vehiice ss bangaeas che 5 % 
BERD occccccccccedteccescccccecee - 6 
Nutmeg ........ ohenssssescepesne ry 22 
Pepper, black 54's isw See av eb ee nee 15 2 
lepper, OMyenne ..2.....cccescccee mee 
Pepper, red ...4....bee.e si eaiivietad i My 
WOOT, WEES coc ccctecccccccccsecs 23 





February 14, 193], 














Pris 


Fore 


Hes 
Lig 
i 

g 
Hes 
Lig 


Mat 
Mu 


Por 
Pic 
Ski 


February 14, 1931. 





Bee peemees FB 


Prime native steers......2 


find quarters, choice. 
Fore quarters, choice. 


wee pRassnes 62 





Steer sho rt ly No. 1. 
Steer short loins, No. 2. 
Steer loin ends (hips) - 
Steer loin ends, No. thie 


Cow loin in No. (hips) . 


syne F 


AQea 





Strip loins, ‘No. Be boneless 


Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 


e8a S8Rs 


SaeReeenes 


Hanging tenderloins 
Qutsides, green, 5@6 lbs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Feedase. 
ane CPOE Te sceee<cis 








Lamb tongues, per Ib.... 
lamb kidneys, per Ib.... 


"Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. ‘ +4 








22m. 


| 


a 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 




































Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.......... @23 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @18% 
Country jo sausage, fresh in bulk.... @16 
Coun le pork sausage, smoked... . @21 
Frank ts in sheep casings............ (Tet) 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @l9 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @16 
Bologna in cloth, puraifined, chuice..... fila 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. @li 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........ @li 
ked liver ge in , onc ss @21 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.... @i4 
Head cheese ....... Te 
New Bngland iuncheon’ specialt 22 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice @iz 
Tongue sausage @241 
Blood sausage .... @164% 
WON as. CNG oN Ss 8 eek p14 
Polish suusuge .......... ais dg abou bee 17 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, In hog bungs.......... 46 
Thuringer Cervelat . 21 
Farmer ..... e 31 
Holsteiner .. 29 


It. C. Salami, ; choice...... i 45 











ay Salami, choice, in hog ‘pungs. 39 
Salami, new condition.. 21 
pod, choice, in hog middles 37 
Genoa style Salami..... . 47 
Pepperon: eoeeee 34 
pet ‘new condition. .:. 4 
Italian style hams @37 
Virginia hams ..... @45 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

1 style ge in beef rounds— 

ar tins, BPC Mr aces cope Gees ears’ $5.75 

Large tins, De Ro Sala e alk ce aiig in iik dé.c' are 6.75 
Frankfurt style ——, in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate...........cceeeeeeee 7.00 

Large tins, 1 to crate......cccccsevccccecs 8.00 
Frankfurt style aausnge in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate......cccccccccccccees 6.50 

Large tins, 1 to = RE nt eswhecaactoewses 7.50 
Smoked link sausage = hog casings— 

ae eT ae ene 6.00 

Large tins, 1 to aah fa tb bine ng ben emae dam 7.00 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings................ g 7 
Special lean pork trimmings........... 10 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @11% 
Neck bone trimmings................... 7%@ 8 
REG SE IES bina a ib 0.6 asa eeece cave @ 5% 
WE SES. o Sce bo wkd dace weed web enecss 34%4@ 4 
BE IE 6 ose nha Oak a.0 bs.d hme nae aa ee 38%4@ 4 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 9% 
ee Fy Oe en 8% 
gk a ns é Kees en's bncce 7% 
MR MIND <6 ve'conedcwhges Gaumenes 6% 
NS eG bbs w4,s deca gos ohewe's Gaoewara ee @ 3% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ @ 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... ¢ 6% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... 7% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... 7 @™% 
We GONE) ie cuyes Peas hac vas's whan @ 3 





Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P.. "15% @16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances fur smaller 
quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack. . 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack 















wml 
Export rounds, wide.... 45 
Export rounds, medium o oath 
Export rounds, narrow. . 2d 
No. 1 weasands....... 13 
No. 2 weasands. 07 
No. 1 bungs.. +20 
No. 2 bungs 32 
Miadies, regular 72 
Middles, selected wide..... Sw cneeeesceenes 12:00 

Dried bladders: 

Se Ga a ahs nos wa dddhaccawasos 1.70 
I a SO SNRs 6.05 vie ares ope Wenge cues 1.45 
I Ma ns wd on. a's vine isan esidlaaire -70 


6 8 in. wide, 
Hog casings: 


Narrow, per 100 yds........... ee ree - 75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............. 

Medium, regular, per 100 yds........ sneer 00 
a. Ha oo BO Or ee Poe -70 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.................. 75 
EE WE SW Sick Samad 4s cbieeeaeeeieedun -28 
EE nw iia Cun oheke oa Maas on ont 
Medium «prime bungs..................... 12 
PE: PERE UII. 6 vincccescccesccdsivened 07% 


DE, Pe GD iiges ce'cds cvececsnedencces 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
"Regular tripe, 2001, BDL: ++. ++++++++.+.$18-00 


Honeycomb tri; “aioe Perec 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-ib. bbl......... 21.00 
Pork feet, 200-1b. on ee 
Pork tongues, BOOM. BDI... <cccecscces coves Se 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bi. 222! - 50.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 60.00 








DRY SALT MEATS. 








Metta Whert CLOMPS. 0. osc ccedckcccecc @ 9% 
buxtra short rivs............. . w 9% 
Short clear middles, Fa av. . 12 
Clear bellies, 18@2) lls....... ee 10% 
Clear bellies, .. ts kaw vcutigv + anere 11% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs................. @10% 
Rib beilies, 251430 Ibs bakes cede cae ins @10% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs.................. @ 6% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.................. 8% 
SNE SONOUE 559.06 bs cues dro swing opadins ™ 
| Pr re eeeccecere eeececcccs eevee @ &. 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... $3, 
Fancy skd. hams, 6 Sea ee 23 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @20% 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs...... seteedeeoese cease 16 
Pancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........e.eeeeeee 29 
Standard bacon, 6@8 ; sesinane renee @23 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
insides, AS TB. wocccccccescccccees @41 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs...........eceeceees $3 
Knuckles, Me scabeedscenesdneed 39 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 33 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. . 34 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 22 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 23 
Cooked loin roll, smoked................ @40 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
DECRG PORK, FORUIAF. 65 icc tecieccveeks @24.00 
Family buck pork, 24 to 34 pieces. . @25.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. . ek sis @25.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... @21.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... @16.50 
SON: NEG a ieee cds cece eee arate ceed 21.00 
PE os o'h B's a Wend ep weak veamuees 16.50 
WOE ME «da Sn bees bd ev aden ed vain¥ive @ 20.0 
Extra plate beef, 200 ib. | | Ree 21.00 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.45 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops... 1.55 1. 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 
by oak ham tierces,,........... 2. @ 
ed oak lard tierces............... 2.00 g 
2.20 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest natural color animal fat 
arg: ‘in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
pam og oy CGN on ci icc hcineens 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago ( 
Nat, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @16 
(30 Fg ar solid packed tubs, lc 
per 
Pastry, 60-lb, tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


ANIMAL — 


ime 
Extra winter strained........ eck bake nes 
Extra lard oil 


Pure neatsfoot oil.............. vuededs 
Special neatsfoot oil................... 

UE WD Glows vcs cceucsUweces 
FOR. A I GES havinicnceciveseeunns 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are “for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 





ee eer ere 


OLEO OIL AND a. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces......... 
Oleo stocks 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil.. 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil... 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil........ : 
Prime oleo stearine, edible........... 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4% 
Prime packers ‘tallow...............05 4 
Me. 3 tallow, MOG E.ZG... 2. ccc kivecces 3% 
ee eo ae he 2 eee ere 2%@ 2% 
Choice white grease.................... 3% 
Pd ee eee OPT errr pens 3% 
B-White grease, max., Bhi COB Ek Scie cs 3% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%..............45 2%@ 3 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.............25 2%@ 2 
pecs cst 
wwe a ints, — som 8% 6 
~y/ PR mf mi deneens 
in ie Pob: Chg. 94@ 9 
Yellow: ey Resmeen ore 9 
a maille. 2.22222. 72@ 7 
Soya bean oil, f.0.b. mills............. 8 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coast. 4 3 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f, Chicago........ 7 7 
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Retail Section 


“Gyp” Advertising Schemes Numerous— 
Watch Out for Them 


Strangers with schemes to in- 
crease the meat dealer’s business 
are common these days. 

A great many of these business- 
getting plans are very profitable 
—for the promoter. For the re- 
tailer whose good money is spent 
they are often a source of loss, 
grief and embarrassment. 


Schemes to attract patronage to a 
store, including lotteries, guessing con- 
tests of one kind and another, coupon 
books and other similar stunts, are in 
disfavor among retail merchants gen- 
erally. They not only cheapen a busi- 
ness in the eyes of the customer, but 
they are seldom worth while as means 
of building good-will. or increasing 
sales. ' 

Consumers are steering clear of the 
store that resorts to these tactics, hav- 
ing learned long ago that they pay the 
cost in the end. 

The meat retailer who has money to 
spend to promote his business will be 
better off if he sticks to recognized 
advertising mediums — newspapers, 
handbills, billboards, better display, etc. 
—and passes up the schemes of clever 
salesmen, whose only interest in the 
dealer and his business is how much 
he can get out of them. 


Costly Advertising 
By H. BR. Simpson, 

Special Investigator, Retail Statistics Service. 

A western meat dealer said recently 
that he had turned down four different 
“eyp” advertising schemes in a week. 
A chamber of commerce secretary re- 
ported that no less than eleven sales- 
men, each with a different “game,” had 
hit his town within a month. There 
is no question that this winter will 
see more general offering of “slick” 
promotion schemes than any period in 
years. 

The “slicker” who persuasively offers 
a swift journey to big profits is, in 
many cases, so clever that his total 
stock in trade is samples of printed 
matter, arrangements with a printing 
house where he must pay cash on de- 
livery, and a few weeks’ supply of 
ready cash. 

The “coupon” game is one of the 
latest. A crew of solicitors will visit 
the homes in the meat dealer’s com- 
munity and sell coupon books at $1.00 
each. The total value of the coupons, 
taken out at 20 per cent or some other 


figure on purchases at the meat mar- 
ket, is $5.00. 


Coupon Books Lose Good-Will. 


The terms the salesman drives with 
the meat dealer are found to vary a 
great deal from town to town. In one 
community, the salesman persuades the 
meat dealer that, “because these cou- 
pon books will get wholly new cus- 
tomers,” the meat dealer can stand a 
25 per cent discount. For its services, 
the coupon book company will take all 
the money paid for books by local peo- 
ple. A bargaining meat dealer will get 
other terms, and lower ones. Natural- 
ly, the promoter wishes the discount to 
be as high as possible, for the higher 
the discount, the greater the speed with 
which the coupon books sell. 

Don’t think for a minute that these 
slick fellows aren’t able to sell a lot 
of coupon books. And they sell them, 
typically, in a manner to give the meat 
dealer a headache he doesn’t get over 
in months. Many of the books are 
bought by housewives under the im- 
pression that the coupons can be traded 
out irrespective of size of purchase. 

Few understand that to make the 
$5.00 saving, total purchases of $20.00, 
$25.00, $50.00—varying with the per- 
centage—must be made. In practice, 
there are always those who ask for a 
refund of their money. On such busi- 
ness as he does, the meat dealer parts 
with all his profit, and even incurs a 
loss. To one meat dealer who has 
bought the coupon book scheme and 
been satisfied with the results, there 
are easily twenty who say, “never 
again!” 

One dealer found the solicitors had 
been ornamenting their sales talk by 
announcing a wonderful special offer 
to be made by the dealer, for coupon 
book holders, at the end of the month. 


The Missing Letters Scheme. 


It costs the promoters about $30.00 
to get up samples of an elaborate miss- 
ing letters promotion scheme. The mer- 
chant announced to his community that, 
with every $1.00 of sales, an envelope 
containing a letter of the alphabet 
would be given. Once a customer had 
collected letters from A to E, the store 
would give a credit of $2.00; when let- 
ters to M had been collected, a further 
credit of $10.00 would be allowed; and 
for the complete alphabet, $50.00 would 
be given. 

The merchant was supplied with thou- 


sands of these alphabets in the smal] 
envelopes and with hand bills and 
posters. 

“You don’t need to worry about 
prizes,” confided the promoter with a 
wink, “we’ve attended to that!” 

Of certain of the letters, the number 
is so small that there is practically no 
chance of the major prize being won, 
Few of, the $10.00 rewards will he 
claimed. 

Nevertheless, considerable numbers 
of customers may trustingly go about 
the accumulation of the letters. The in- 
evitable aftermath of dissatisfaction, 
suspicion and outright accusations of 
dishonesty, occurs. 

There are various “gyp” advertising 
schemes using a lottery principle. Cou- 


pons bearing numbers are drawn. On 
an advertised date, there is a drawing, 
In some of these promotions, the major 
prizes announced run into what ap 

to be large sums—automobiles, diamond 
rings, and the like. 


Money-Raising Sales. 


One way or another, promoters sell- 
ing such stunts always, apparently, 
rove to the meat dealer that he “can 
ose.” In practice, the reverse is al- 
most literally true, that he “can’t win.” 

What profit is it if considerable ad- 
ditional business is done, but at the 
price of lost public confidence? 

There are a good many “gyp” ad- 
vertising schemes, varying in their in- 
dividual characteristics but all alike in 











PINEAPPLE IN A MEAT SHOP. 
Meat and fruit don’t mix well in this 
case. 


When an enemy of this West Side meat 
dealer in Chicago, left a “pineapple” on 
his doorstep, it didn’t do trade any 
“Honey Brand” hams and bacon seem to 
have stood the shock, however. 
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the certainty for high profits for the 


romoter of them and grave risks for 
the merchant who succumbs to sales- 
manship and tries the thing out. 

There are reputable, expert sales 
specialists. There are occasions when 
hiring an expert to come to town and 
put on a store sale is good judgment. 

By and large, however, money-rais- 
ing sales, in all trades, are associated 
with a colossal amount of “grief.” Dur- 
ing the coming season, retailers all 
over America will be besieged with al- 
luring literature dealing with money- 
raising sales. Meat dealers will not 
escape. Traveling representatives of 
sales concerns are working the country. 

An unusually lamentable story of ex- 
perience with a sales “expert” came 
to this investigator’s attention recently. 
The merchant had a wonderful reputa- 
tion. Occupying store premises next to 
a prominent corner, he took a lease on 
the adjoining premises. 

Then he listened to the seductive ar- 
guments of a “sales expert.” This man 
told him that, put in charge of the store 
for a remodeling sale, he would make 
him additional profits enough to pay 
all the expense of remodeling and 
change to larger premises. The mer- 
chant became so enthusiastic that, 
without a misgiving, he signed a con- 
tract. 


“Sale” Breaks Retailer. 


Was it iron-clad? Oh, boy, it was. 
Among other things, it made the ex- 
pert the buyer, with all perogatives, of 
the business. 

And he proceeded to buy. Did he 
remember the long-established connec- 
tions of the merchant. He did not. He 
sought out a group of new sources in 
far away cities, for reasons which were 
very clear later—he was getting a 
secret “cut.” 

As the sale got under way, the whole 
stock was mixed with inferior mer- 
chandise. The new goods were given 
ridiculous mark-ups, then fake cuts. 

The public came in droves, of course. 
It took some time to find itself. Dur- 
ing the process some of the shodd 
stuff was bought, but, somehow, mu 
more of the good stuff was. The word 
went around that the merchant no 

r ran the “on-the-level” business 
he formerly had. 

Ruin was the final result. The mer- 
chant is now struggling against terrific 
odds to recover his lost reputation. The 
corner premises never were occupied. 

Merchants all over America who see 
business depressed and very slowly im- 
proving will be tempted to sign up with 


Promoters who come ingratiatingly 
with clever schemes. Watch out, 
brother! 


he 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Mt. Baker Market, Seattle, Wash., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
ag by L. A. White and S. D. Win- 
gate. 


_ J. L. Parkhill is reported succeeded 
in the meat business at 105 Mission st., 
Wenatchee, Wash., by A. L. Roelle. 
W. E. Dimmitt has been succeeded in 
ownership of the City Meat Market, 
Newberg, Ore., by Homer G. Moore. 
Pay-N-Save Store, Seattle, Wash.; 


_engaged in the meat and grocery 


business. 


The meat market of Louis Peterman, 
Cecil, Wis., has been destroyed by fire. 
Prady’s Market, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
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has been chartered at 1655 Hamilton 
ave., to handle meats and groceries. 

L. E. McMurray has engaged in the 
meat business in the Pauhlman build- 
ing, Prosser, Wash. 

Thompson Brothers have been suc- 
ceeded in the meat business at 3403 
8rd ave. W., Seattle, Wash., by J. F. 
Sarchett. 

The Clarke County Meat Co., Van- 
couver, Wash., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $500 by A. L. Curtin 
and Fred Sinn. 

Fred S. Cool, Wenatchee, Wash., has 
purchased the meat market equipment 
of Noyd Brothers. 

Walter E. Smith Market, Carpenter- 
ville, Ill., was damaged by fire recently. 

Reese Simpson and George Eichler 
have opened the Marengo Cash Mar- 
ket in Marengo, Ill. 

Ralph Bowen and Carl Crupp will 
a a meat market in Buffalo Center, 
a. 

H. C. Donaker, Midland, Mich., has 
sold the meat department of his busi- 
ness to the Farrell Meat Co. 

Joseph Sickel, Burlington, Wis., has 
bought the interest of Henry Kupelis 
in the market on Washington st. 

Indiana Meat Market Co. store, 220 
South Walnut st., Muncie, Ind., was 
opened for business recently. 

Joseph Ballog, Bloomington, IIl., has 
sorry the meat market of Vern 

elsizer. 

Roy Smith will open a new meat mar- 
_ at 983 North Edward st., Decatur, 








Tell ’Em How to Do It! 


Here is something your 
customers will “eat up,” Mr. 
Retailer! 


Very few people know the 
proper way to carve meat at 
the table. A series of two 
articles tells how in plain 
language and shows how by 
means of pictures. Every 
housewife will be glad to 
read it—and so will her hus- 
band. 


These two articles have 
been combined and_ re- 
printed. They may be had 
in quantities at cost, with 
your name on them, if you 
desire. 


Order a supply to distrib- 
ute to your trade. Use the 
coupon below. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send mée.......... reprints 
of your article on “Meat Carving.” 
These are to be billed me at cost. 
Put my name on them, as follows: 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it, 

















































MEATS PROMOTE GROWTH. 


Vitamin G, growth-promoting factor 

for animals and man, is found to be 
from five to eight times more abundant 
in beef liver, pork liver, and beef kid- 
ney than in lean beef, pork, and lamb, 
according to a series of tests recently 
finished by Ralph Hoagland and George 
G. Snider of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
_ The experiments involved the feed- 
ing of young albino rats, which were 
kept in separate cages and weighed 
regularly. All comparisons were made 
on the basis of air-dry, fat-free ma- 
terials. The rats were first fed a basal 
ration lacking only in vitamin G until 
growth ceased, when meat or meat by- 
products were added to supply the 
growth-producing factor. 

Lean beef, pork, and lamb appeared 
to contain approximately the same 
quantities of the growth-producing vita- 
min G and when comprising from 15 to 
25 per cent of the rats’ rations, re- 
sulted in excellent growth. Beef spleen 
appeared to contain as much of this 
vitamin as beef. 

The tests indicated that 8 per cent 
of beef liver or pork liver and slightly 
less of beef kidney in a rat’s diet fur- 
nished an ample supply: of vitamin G 
for rapid growth. The minimum quan- 
tity necessary for normal growth is 
probably considerably less than the pro- 
portions indicated. 


ea ORES 
ANNUAL MEAT STORY CONTEST. 


The eighth National Meat Story Con- 
test has just been announced by the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 
Through the preparation of essays on 
meat from 10,000 to 15,000 girls 
annually have been made more meat 
conscious. University scholarships and 
other prizes are offered for the best 
essays. Announcement of the contest 
has been sent to high school teachers 
of home economics throughout the 
country, and many already have en- 
tered their students in the contest. 
March 15 is set as the latest day on 
which essays must be in the hands of 
the board 

a 


MINNESOTA DEALERS ELECT. 


Frank W. Myers of Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., was elected president of the 
Minnesota Retail Meat Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention held in 
Minneapolis recently. The other offi- 
cers are: E. W. Ruff, Paynesville, first 
vice-president; William F. Marlow, 
Good Thunder, second vice-president; 
Paul Johnson, Minneapolis, third vice- 
president; Hugh McHugh, Farmington, 
fourth vice-president; George R. 
Calkin, Minneapolis, secretary; E. F. 
Janssen, St. Paul, treasurer. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The regular monthly membership 
meeting of Ye Olde New York Branch 
will be held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
17, at Grand Central Palace, at which 
time members of all local branches are 
invited to attend as guests of the West- 
inghouse Lighting Institute. 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Food Distributors Coopera- 
tive, Inc., was held on Feb. 9, at the 
offices of Ye Olde New York Branch, 
at which time the reports of the officers 
for the past year were submitted. The 
election of directors resulted in the re- 
election of George Kramer, Charles 
Schuck, Chris Roesell and L. Baldwin, 
and the election of Steve Bittner. The 
board of directors will hold its first 
meeting before the end of this month 
and will elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Branch Tuesday of this week 
some 44 members were present. Past 
president Charles A. Raedle, jr., who 
is also a director of the Butchers’ Calf- 
skin Association and the Butchers 
Mutual Casualty Company, received a 
warm greeting. Joseph Heil became a 
member. The question of increasing 
the dues was discussed, but it was de- 
cided the plan was not feasible and 
an increase in membership would ac- 
complish the object in view. The branch 
will charter a bus and attend in a 
body the meeting of Ye Olde New York 
Branch, Grand Central Palace, next 
Tuesday evening. 

A constructive business meeting was 
held at the Hotel McAlpin last Thurs- 
day by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. President 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr., presided. It was 
decided to tender an afternoon tea to 
the members at the Mary Elizabeth, 
5th ave. and 36th street, on Thursday, 
February 19 at 2 p.m. The next regu- 
lar meeting will be at the McAlpin on 
the second Thursday in March. 


South Brooklyn and Jamaica Branches 
have chartered buses for their mem- 
bers to attend Ye Olde New York 
meeting next Tuesday. 

Herbert Hertzog, financial secretary 
of the Brooklyn Branch, who sold his 
market on Myrtle avenue recently, is 
now connected with the Food Distribu- 
tors, Inc., in the office and warehouse. 

Early last Sunday morning Oscar 
Schaefer’s store at 3033 Valentine ave- 
= was almost entirely destroyed by 

re. 


Frank P. Burck, for many years an 
active member of Brooklyn Branch, was 
tendered a surprise ovation one min- 
ute after twelve Sunday night. A long 
line of well wishers attending the din- 
ner dance of Washington Heights 
Branch congratulated Mr. Burck on his 
birthday. 


As the Butchers’ Mutual Casualty 


Company will hold a meeting of the 
stockholders on February 18, the regu- 


lar meeting of the Bronx Branch has 
been postponed to February 25. 


——e—_—_ 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS DINNER. 


“More and more” seemed to be the 
slogan of the members of Washing- 
ton Heights Branch in their endeavor 
to make the annual banquet and ball 
this year one never to be forgotten. It 
required all the finesse of the committee 
to make last minute arrangements for 
the accommodation of the additional 
guests, which brought the total well 
over the four hundred mark. This was 
in spite of the fact that the only snow 
storm in the metropolitan area had 
started Saturday, followed by rain on 
Sunday. 

But the weather did not dim the en- 
thusiasm of the members and their 
friends as they gathered around the 
festive board in the grand ballroom of 
the Paramount Mansion, 183rd st. and 
St. Nicholas ave. last Sunday. From 
Westchester down New York City and 
Brooklyn to the other end of Long 
Island came representatives of the re- 
tail meat trade to share in the merri- 
ment. Most of the tables had cards 
designating the branch represented. 

A table that attracted much atten- 
tion was that of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt and their guests, including Mr. 
and Mrs. George Anselm, daughters 
and son; Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Burck 
and son; Mr. and Mrs. A. Di Matteo and 
daughters; the Misses Hembdt; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Gottschalk; Miss M. B. 
Phillips of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and Mrs. ‘A. Werner, jr. With its birth- 
day cake, large baskets of flowers and 
red basket place cards in honor of Mil- 
dred Hembdt, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hembdt, it was a pleas- 
ing picture. ° 

At the tables of the Bronx Branch 
were president E. Ritzman and daugh- 
ter; business manager and Mrs. Fred 
Hirsch; Mr. and Mrs. F. Fiederlein; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ruggerio and 
niece; Mr. and Mrs. E. Denny; Sam 
Gordon and family; Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Steiner; Mr. and Mrs. Otto Vogt; Mr. 
and Mrs. N. Dietrich; George Dietz and 
friend; Mr. and Mrs. L. Muller; Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Spandau; Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Bacharach; Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Reinhardt; Mrs. Geis and son. 

Brooklyn and South Brooklyn: State 
president and Mrs. D. Van Gelder; 
president Brooklyn Branch and Mrs. 
Anton Hehn; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Rossman; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grim; 
business manager John J. Harrison and 
state business manager Edwin Wiliams. 
Jamaica: President and Mrs. W. H. 
Wild; Mr. and Mrs. Gus Fernquist; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chris Roesel; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Schneider and Mr. and Mrs. Tony 
Mara. Westchester: A table of ten 
with president and Mrs. N. Summer- 
ville, daughter and son-in-law, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Buckley. Ye Olde 
New York: President Lester M. Hirsch- 
baum; Mrs. Moe Loeb; A. Loeb and 
friend, Arthur Kleeblatt. President 
Frank Kunkel had a table of twenty. 
B. F. McCarthy, Livestock, Meats and 
Wool Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Mrs. McCarthy. 

Among trade firms represented were 
the Van Iderstine Company, headed by 
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C. L. Hausserman and eleven others: 
A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co., table of ten: 
United Dressed Beef Co.; © 
Packing Co.; Adolf Gobel, Inc.; 

& Company; Hoffman & Mayer, Ine; 
Conron Brothers; Albany Packing Co: 
North Packing Co.; Wetzsteins; Ebbig. 
hausen Fish Co., Inc.; City Provision 
Co.; L. Bartel Co., Inc.; and many 
others. 

Max Haas, on behalf of the Branch 
presented the _ retiring president, 
Charles Hembdt, with an electric chime 
clock. The officers and committee 
whose work resulted in such a succegs 
were: F. Kunkel, president; A. Min. 
nicker, first vice president; I. Florsheim, 
second vice president; A. Di Ma 
treasurer; R. Utenwoldt, financial gee. 
retary; M. Haas, recording and ¢or. 
responding secretary; L. Essman, war. 
den. Trustees: Ed. Schmelzer, chair. 
man; C. H. Hembdt, A. Dietzel, ¢ 
Lowenthal, M. Kaufherr, Th. Krauser, 
J. Mayer, Chr. Maus, J. Schmitt, 

Ball Committee—C. H. He 
chairman; A. Di Matteo, I. Florsheim, 
M. Haas, J. J. Mattes, A. Minnicker, 
J. Stetzl, R. Utenwoldt. Reception Com- 
mittee—Gus Beck, chairman; J. Drey. 
fus, L. Essman, M. Kaufherr, Chas, 
Schuck, E. Schmelzer, R. Weiblen, ¢. 
Wertheimer, H. Wisseman. Press Com- 
mittee.—Max Haas, chairman; L. Dahl- 
man, A. Dietzel, T. Krausser, C. Maus, 
C. Meier, J. Schmitt. 


: epee 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Jack Ruddy, of E. Kahn Sons, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, spent a few days in New 
York during the past week. 





A. K. Gembick, legal department; 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent a few 
ore in New York during the past 
week. 


S. B. Dietrich, beef department, East 
Side Packing Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill., visited New York and Philadelphia 
for several days during the past week. 


B. A. Braun; vice president and gen: 
eral sales manager,. Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, Buffalo, spent several 
days in Eastern New York during the 
past week. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended February 7, 1931, was as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 573 Ibs; 
Manhattan, 1,288 lbs.; Queens, 2 Ibs; 
total, 1,863 Ibs. Poultry and Game— 
Brooklyn, 17 lbs.; Manhattan, 51 Ibs; 
Queens, 6 lIbs.; total, 74 Ibs. 













Stahl-Meyer Employees’ Welfare As- 
sociation held its annual dance and 
entertainment in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, om 
Feb. 7, at which there were present 
nearly 3,000 persons representing the 
officers and employees of the various 
branches, customers and friends in the 
trade. President George A. S 
welcomed the guests and secretary 
J. Neumann read a telegram {rol 
chairman of the board Otto Stahl a 
Mrs. Stahl, who are vacationing 3 
Palm Beach, Fla., in which they && 
pressed best wishes, and regrets thal 
they were unable to attend the fer 
tivities. = 
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INEVITABLE! Costs jown Profits UP 


“See Saw, Marjory Daw”—when Johnny goes down, Jimmy goes 
up. Likewise, lower costs spell higher profits. And the quickest, 
easiest, most direct way to raise profits is to lower production costs. 
The packer has little chance to add to profits through increased 
selling price. But inside the plant it’s up to him. 

Let Peters engineers show you how substantially overhead can be 
reduced on your packaging operations. They’re always glad to 
work with you. Write today. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Build Your Pork Sausage Pork Sausage Season 
Sales on Flavor! -Zo Sa Is Here 


The Man Who Knows ‘These cold, snappy morn- 
ings are just the thing to 
create a big demand for 
breakfast sausage. Are 
you getting your share of 
this business? 


A nice, savory, tender 
breakfast sausage flavored 
to perfection is bound to 
result in increased busi- 
Successful sausage manufacturers know the im- ness. Our WONDER 
portant part that keen, pungent flavor plays in PORK SAUSAGE SEA- 


their product. Old Plantation Seasoning adds ‘The Man You Know SONING (with an ith- 
that spicy, good old Southern flavor everybody . - (with and wit 











ee cimanies ie tnees aaa Gee out sage) can give you just the proper de- 
better! I hy aot invenionta and see how Ol gree of flavoring that will bring out the 
Plantation Seasoning will improve YOUR PORK best quality of your product. Do your cus- 
sausage? Our technical department will gladly tomers desire the natural pink color of the 
counsel with you. Free samples and demonstra- meat that makes your sausage look so appe- 
tions on request. tizing? If they do, why look further? For 
A. C. LEGG PACKING COMPANY, INC. incomparable flavor and appearance, try 
Birmingham, Ala., U. S. A. WONDER PORK SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 

Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frank- 

egg’s OLD [ furter, Relogna, Fork seuss (with and withost cage) 

Con Carne, Rouladen Delicatessen, Wonder Pork Sau- 

PLAN TATION sage Seasonings and NEVERFAIL, The Perfect Cure. 


SAUSAGE SEASONING H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


ju 6819-23 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
“BUILT UPON A FLAVOR Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 
































H & K HOT INK BRANDER 


Electrically heat- 
ed which positive- 
ly eliminates 
smearing of ink. 
Takes all sized 
brands. The an- 
swer to the diffi- 
cult branding 
problem. Sturdy 
and economical. 
‘Write today for 
circular. 


H& K Manufacturing Co., Box 836, Cedar Rapids, la. 


ee 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 
Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Nati teers, 600@800 Ibs.............20 
salve ¢ yearlings, 400@600 me. 


Lambs, prime ........ 
Shpeavebacedssebhssb ones ..18 
10 


Pork loins, = Western, 10@12 Ibs. .15 
Pork tenderloins 
Pork wo aus ag ager 
ders, city, > BUBe os ccens 
Wi 10@12 


Butts, oe 


Butts, lar 
estern, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. “avg.19 
city, fresh, 6@10 ibs. avg.......26 
estern, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 


Seeeereseseeceses 








FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d. 
Sweetbreads, f 

Sweetbreads, veal . 


26c a pound 
40c 


Beef hanging tenders. 
Lamb fries 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 veals...13 - 60 1.70 2. 80 
Prime No. 2 veals...11 1.45 
1.35 
1.10 
-70 
-55 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score)....... 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


en 
firsts, dozen.. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express 
Leghorn, fancy, via express.... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to << ee 4 to pees 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. 

Western, 48 to Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. m1 3 
Western, 43 to Ibs. to dozen, Ib. . 20 22 
Western, 36 to Ibs. to dozen, lz...19 21 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 20 


ge Ee pe--S to gr ae to i 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibe. to dozen, wae os 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 23 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 22 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 

Chickens, fresh, * - box, prime to good: 
Broilers, 21@24 1 

Ducks— 
Western, good to fancy 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


@27 


@55 


39 
35 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


a 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale B nom of 92 score butter at Chica 
New York, ton and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb. 5, 1981: 

— Jan. — Feb. 
30 31 2 2 4 5 
© ..27% 27% 27% £27 25 25 


ork.29 29 28 27 27 
29% 209% 28% 27% 27% 
30 30 29 28 28 





Chi 
New 
ton ...29% 
a. ...80 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—80 score at Chicago: 
27% #84027 26% 25% 2% 2% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
Feb. 5. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
Chicago . 32,539 30,300 36,903 
N. ¥. ... 64,087 61,522 
a -- 13,282 12,824 
Phila. - 22,085 19, '318 17,387 


Total ..131,903 123,964 122,753 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


In Out On hand 
Feb. 5. Feb. 5. Feb. 6. 
Chicago .. 42,116 7. us 
New York. 434 
Boston .... 20,495 oe 186 
Phila, .... 18,780 8,762 


Total ... 81,825 304,427 


aL 
5,847,144 





22,255,772 


Ammonium sulphate, 


Ammonium 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY, 
ray AG 


per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic ant Galt ports. . 
sulphate, double bags, 


per 100 Ib. ie A dl : 


Blood, dried, 15-16% pe 


Fish scrap, dried, 11% goin Se 10% 


P. L. f.0.b. fish facto 


Fish guano, foreign, 18@14% ammo- 


nia, 10% B 


Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% amm 
3% A. ‘fi 


50 & 

onia, 
P. A. f.0.b. fish factory. ...3. 50 & 
@ 


Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. 
10% ammo monia, 


bag ag 


fre 
15% B. 


. L. bulk 
Tankage, EB 9@10% ammo. 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, Cit 


Acid phosphate, 


meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f 
bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% fla 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton... 
Kalnit, 14% oe ton 


Muriate in bags, 


Sul 


asis 80%, per ton: 
ulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Round shin nl avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
Fiat shin 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 


per 100 
> avg. 40 to 45 “Tbs., 


per 100 ee 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 46. 


White hoofs, 


ee eseeeeseeeses 


per 
= bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 


seeeeee ee eeeenees 


pieces 
sores. aocerding to ‘grade 








Lincoln Farms Prod 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT sting 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 














Emil Kohn, 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of quality | 

consignment. 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st ~~ 


NEW YORK, N 
Caledonia eee 

















‘MONGO 
“SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 








95.00@1: 
e 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N.. 


Results talk! Infe 


Importing Co., In . 








